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LICIA TELAE ADDERE (Virgil, Georg. i. 


Septima post decimam felix et ponere vitem 
et prensos domitare boves et /icta telae 
addere. 


284-6) 


(Virgil, Georg. i. 284-6.) 


Few editors of Virgil have given these last three words a satisfactory sense: none, to 
my knowledge, has fully recognized their difficulty. The root of the trouble lies in 
the Roman repugnance for limiting words to a single, specialized, technical sense: 
licium and tela are, consequently, found with a variety of different meanings. Not- 
withstanding this difficulty, however, I hope to show that this passage has a meaning 
that is both simple and unambiguous. 


I 


It is common ground that Virgil here has in mind Hesiod, who writes of the twelfth 
day of the lunar month: 


(W. and D. 779) 


‘Hesiod assigns weaving to the twelfth day’ is Conington’s comment. This is not 
strictly true: what Hesiod says is that a woman should put up her loom and set before 
herself her task—which almost certainly means ‘make everything ready to begin 
weaving’. And this is exactly what one would expect: for a day is usually specified 
as lucky or unlucky for doing something which is unusual, occasional, or seasonal ;' 
but where an operation is either commonplace and so likely to be practised at all 
times indiscriminately, or protracted—and naturally these two categories often slide 
into one another—it is customary to specify the beginning of the operation in referring 
to lucky or unlucky days,” and where this is not specified it is often implied.? Since 
weaving is a normal occupation for a housewife, what both Hesiod and Virgil might 
be expected to say is: ‘The seventeenth (or, in Hesiod’s case, the twelfth) day is 
a lucky one on which to take the first steps in weaving, to begin the work’. This is 
in fact what Hesiod does say; and I suggest that Virgil’s meaning is similar. 

Now Latin possesses a technical word connected with weaving which was felt to 
describe the beginning of the operation so clearly that it was extended to mean 
‘begin’ in a general sense.* Exordirt (or ordiri) signifies ‘to fasten the warp-threads 
to the loom’, that is, to attach to the beam at the top of the loom the separate threads 
of the warp, between which the weft will later be passed to form the finished cloth. 


a o> ¢ ‘ , \ , a 
TH 8° iorov orjoatto yuvy mpoBadAaro Te Epyov. 


’ Hesiod, W. and D. 766 ff. gives a number of 
clear examples, e.g., looking over work and 
dealing out supplies (1. 766); shearing sheep and 
reaping fruits (ll. 774-5) ; being born (Il. 782, 785) ; 
gelding kids and sheep (I. 785); bringing home 
a bride (1. 800). 

2 e.g. beginning to sow (Hesiod, W. and D. 
780-1) ; beginning to build narrow ships (1. 809). 

3 eg. in Hesiod, W. and D. 780-1, the thir- 
teenth day is mentioned as unlucky for beginning 
to sow, yet the best day for setting plants. 
Clearly setting plants is an operation that may 
last a number of days, like sowing; hence it is 

4599.3 


the beginning of the operation to which Hesiod 
refers. 

+ Cf. H. Bliimner, Technologie u. Termino- 
logie der Gewerbe u. Kiinste bet Griechen u. 
Rémern, i? (1912), 144, n. 3. Emnout-Meillet, 
Dict. Etym.? (1939), s.v. ‘ordini’, regards the 
technical meaning as the original one, the 
general sense being an extension, due to a 
confusion of ordior and orior. A less likely view 
makes the general meaning the primary one. 
It is sufficient for my purpose to show that the 
attaching of the warp-threads to the beam was 
the generally accepted exordium of weaving. 
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It is the process known to the Greeks as orjjoat rov orjpova, mpopopetabar or didlecBau.! 
Ovid describes it in the lines: 

haud mora, constituunt diversis partibus ambae 

et gracili geminas intendunt stamine telas ; (Met. vi. 53-4)? 
i.e. Arachne and Minerva set up their twin looms and hang them with fine warp- 
thread ; and again in: 

stamina barbarica suspendit callida tela ; (Met. vi. 576) 
i.e. Philomela suspends the warp-threads cunningly from the barbaric loom.* If 
therefore Virgil is describing the first thing one does in weaving, it is prima facie 
probable that licia telae addere means ‘to attach the warp to the loom’ ; and since he 
quotes the passage among others describing this operation, this is presumably how 
Bliimner understands it.’ He is followed by the author of the article ‘tela’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa,°® but confusedly, since elsewhere the latter refers to this passage as an 
example of tela meaning ‘warp’.? However, before this interpretation can be unhesi- 
tatingly adopted, it is necessary to clear away a good deal of lexical and exegetical 
debris. It will be convenient to deal with lic1a before coming to the meaning of éela. 


II 


Forcellini-Bailey defines lic1a as ‘the threads or “‘thrums’’ used to attach the 
stamina (warp) to the zugum (beam)’, and gives the general sense of the present 
passage, quite correctly, as ‘to begin weaving’.® But it is extremely unlikely that 
licia ever signified such threads or ‘thrums’.? Since the warp itself consisted of 
threads, which could be directly fastened to the beam, any additional threads used 
solely for fastening purposes must have been entirely superfluous; and there is no 
trace of them elsewhere in weaving. So much for this theory.'° 

Lewis and Short give /icia as ‘the thrum of the old piece, to which the threads of 
the new warp are fastened’; and Virgil means ‘to attach the thrums to the (new) 
warp’. This is, in fact, a process known to present-day weaving as ‘twisting-in’. In 
a modern loom, in order to secure the successive raising of alternate threads of the 
warp, and so to create a ‘shed’ through which the shuttle containing the weft can 
pass, in accordance with the pattern of the cloth being woven, each warp-thread is 
threaded through a separate aperture (or ‘mail’) in a device known as a ‘heald’,"™ by 


The est telam ordiri: ut adeo tela sit sive stamen et 


1 See Bliimner, 143-4, for references. 





Attic word was drreo8at. 

2 For the translation of tela as ‘loom’ see 
below, p. 96, n. 3, and p. too. For this sense of 
intendere cf. Virg. Aen. iv. 506: ‘intenditque 
locum sertis—Dido hangs the place with gar- 
lands. In the Ovidian context there is, of course, 
the further idea of ‘tautness’ in the hanging of 
the warp. 

3 So MSS. I have not accepted Merkel’s 
emendation Pallade telae. 

4 With this text F. J. Miller translates (Loeb 
ed.): ‘she hangs a Thracian web on her loom’; 
I do not understand this. For further examples 
of this operation of exordiri see Tibull. i. 6. 79; 
Epithal. Laurent. (Reise, Anth. Lat. 1. 2. 211, 
no. 742) 44 (discussed below). 

5 Op. cit. 143, n. 3. Heyne, too, commenting 
ad loc. considers this possibility: but he refuses 
to commit himself, writing: ‘addere licia telts; 





trama, sive ipsa machina textoria cui alliga- 
tur’. 

© Aug. Hug, P.-W., s.v. ‘tela’, col. 177. 

7 Ibid., col. 174. 

8 The same definition is repeated in Forcellini- 
Corradini—Perin. 

° The OED defines ‘thrum’ as: ‘the ends of 
the warp-threads left unwoven and remaining 
attached to the loom when the web is cut off’. 
This is not quite the sense in which the word is 
being used by Forcellini—Bailey. 

10 Sidgwick, however (ed. 1896), adopts it in his 
note ad loc. For its possible origin, see below, 
p. 97, Nn. I. 

11 A heald consists of a wooden frame contain- 
ing a number of vertical wires, known as leashes 
or heddles, each with a ‘mail’ in the middle, 
through which a warp-thread can be passed. 
On a hand-loom the raising and lowering of the 
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means of which the various groups of warp-threads are successively lifted. Since the 
threading of the warp-threads through the mails is a very laborious process, parti- 
cularly if the pattern is an involved one requiring many healds, it is quicker to ‘twist- 
in’ the threads of the new warp to the thrum of the finished piece before the thrum 
itself is cut off from the web, and thus to draw the new warp through the appropriate 
mails, without the labour of threading each end of the warp separately. There is, 
however, no evidence that the Romans practised twisting-in, which is indeed only 
likely to be adopted on a fairly advanced type of loom, employing a number of 
healds: whereas the Graeco-Roman loom appears to have had a much more primitive 
device for obtaining and changing the ‘shed’.' Lewis and Short’s translation thus 
involves an anachronism, and is for that reason unacceptable.? 


III 


Page, on the other hand, proposes a rendering? based on an understanding of the 
ancient loom.* If we label the alternate threads of the vertical warp a and 3, the 
principle of simple weaving requires that in moving from left to right the weft-shuttle 
shall pass 1” front of all the a threads and behind all the 0’s; in returning from right 
to left the process is reversed, the shuttle now going behind the a’s and in front of 
the b’s, and so on.5 The rapid change-over from the arrangement in which the a 
threads were forward to that in which the } threads were forward, and vice versa, 
was secured on the ancient loom by means of two rods.® Of these, one, the arundo,’ 
was passed between the alternate threads, thus producing what is called the ‘natural 
shed’, in which the a threads were forward. To obtain the opposite, or ‘artificial’ 
shed, a series of loops were passed round the 6 threads, and attached to a second rod, 
which the weaver could draw towards herself. These loops or ‘leashes’ are, according 
to Page and Conington, the /icza of the Virgil passage, which they translate: ‘to add 
leashes to the warp’. It is a plausible version and has been widely followed :° never- 
theless, I believe it to be wrong. 

First : could ¢ela mean warp in this passage? Careful examination of the passages 


(tela) to the woof (sic!) ; licta telae addere = “to 
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healds is effected by means of a foot-treadle; 





but on a power-loom, particularly in the weaving 
of complicated patterns, a more involved system 
of levers is frequently employed, controlled 
through a series of perforated pattern-cards 
fitting over needles. 

1 See below. A multiplication of healds is only 
feasible with the introduction of the horizontal 
loom: and it seems unlikely that the Greeks and 
Romans of the classical period possessed this 
(cf. Blimner, 137 ff.). 

2 It is also to be found in Georges, Lat.-deutsch. 
Handworterb.2 One need not pause over the view 
expressed in the seventh edition of this work and 
in Walde, Etym. Worterb. (abandoned in Walde- 
Hofmann, ed. 3), that lictum means ‘weft’. 
Neither quotes any example which is clarified 
by giving the word such a meaning. 

3 The same version is found in Conington- 
Nettleship*. Originally Conington had trans- 
lated ‘to add the leashes of the woof to the warp’, 
which is meaningless; he may have been led 
astray by Papillon’s comment: ‘ “leashes’’ or 
“thrums” for attaching the threads of the warp 


weave”’’, 

+ On the construction of the ancient loom see 
Bliimner, 135 ff.; C. H. Johl, Die Webstihle der 
Griechen u. Romer (Kiel Diss.), Leipzig, 1917, 
with bibliography ; Aug. Hug, P.-W., s.v. ‘tela’; 
Lilian M. Wilson, Ancient Textiles from Egypt 
in the University of Michigan Collection (1933), 4-8. 

5 With a patterned cloth the process is, of 
course, more complicated. _ 

6 For diagrams see Bliimner, 156; Johl, 24; 
Wilson, 6 (erratum slip opposite). 

7 Ovid, Met. vi. 55: ‘stamen secernit arundo’. 

8 This rod is the xavwv of Homer, Iliad, 
Xxlll. 761. 

9 e.g. J. Rhoades: ‘and fix the leashes to the 
warp’; H. Goelzer, ‘pour mettre de nouvelles 
lisses 4 la chaine’ (Budé trans.); A. S. Way: 
‘and for tying the loops to the warp’; H. R. 
Fairclough, ‘and for adding the leashes to the 
warp’ (Loeb trans.) ; Ernout-Meillet, Dict. Etym.? 
s.v. ‘licium’, defines the word as a leash, and 
quotes this passage in support; there are prob- 
ably other examples. 
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quoted in support of this meaning suggests that it is much rarer than is generally 
believed. Thus in Ovid, Met. iv. 275 (P.-W. and L. and S.)! stantis . . . telae probably 
means ‘upright loom’ since stamina are here the warp-threads (cf. Artemid. Omir. 
iii. 36: tards dpMos) ;? in Ovid, Met. vi. 54-5 (P.-W. and L. and S.) both ¢elas and ¢ela 
seem to mean loom ;} and in Virgil, Georg. ili. 562 (L. and S. and Forc.-Bailey) ¢elas... 
putres is the woven cloth.* As regards Tibull. i. 6. 79 (L. and S. and Forc.-Bailey) 
and our present passage, Georg. i. 285-6 (P.-W., L. and S., and Forc.-Bailey),5 I hope 
to show below that tela does not mean ‘warp’. Indeed, the only example strongly 
supporting Page’s view is Virgil, Aen. vil. 14: 
arguto tenuis percurrit pectine telas,° 


where at first sight tenuis appears to leave no alternative for ¢elas but ‘warp’, particu- 
larly if Page is right in translating pectine as shuttle.” However, pecten is usually the 
‘reed’, a kind of comb used to press together the weft after it is woven in, as in the 
very similar passage in the Ciris, 179: 


non Libyco molles plauduntur pectine telae.® 


Here the molles telae, struck by the reed, will be that part of the cloth that is already 
woven.? On the other hand, neither shuttle nor reed could very well be said per- 
currere telas if telae meant cloth: whereas for a shuttle traversing the warp or a reed 
moving up and down it the phrase is perfectly suitable. Therefore this passage on 
the whole supports the equation ¢ela = ‘warp’, and this must be accepted as a possible, 
if not a very common meaning, of éela.'° 

Page is on stronger ground with /icia in the sense of ‘leash’, a word of which it is 
the etymological forebear.'' Commenting on Virgil, Ecl. viii. 73, a passage in which 
licia signifies ‘threads’ used in magic, Servius has: ‘lic1a circumdo: bene utitur liciis, 
quae ita stamen implicant, ut haec adulescentis mentem implicare contendit’. Here 
the licia are clearly the leashes which engage the warp. In Isidor. Etymol. xix. 29. 7: 
‘licia sunt, quibus stamina ligantur, quasi “‘ligia” ’, the definition, for all its absurd 


1 The brackets indicate works which quote 
each passage in the sense of ‘warp’. 

2 For Ovid, Fasti, iii. 819, which also contains 
the phrase stantes telae, see below, n. 6. 

3 See, for 1. 54, above, p. 94. In 1. 55: tela 1ugo 
vincta (al.: tuncta) est apparently means ‘the 
loom was fastened together by means of the 
beam (i.e. the warp-beam)’; cf. G. Lafaye (Budé 
trans.) ‘le métier est joint 4 l’aide de la traverse’. 
Miller (Loeb trans.), however, translates ‘the 
web is bound upon the beam’. Presumably by 
‘web’ he means ‘warp’ (for the actual weaving 
had not yet begun); but in any case the use of 
tela in different senses in ll. 54 and 55 involves 
some difficulty. 

+ Cf. Conington-Nettleship, ad loc. 

5 Forcellini-Corradini-Perin quotes the same 
three examples as Forcellini—Bailey. 

6 Based on Georg. i. 294, where, however, there 
s no adjective qualifying /elas to settle the mean- 
ing one way or the other; this is true too of the 
echo in Ovid, Fastz, ili. 819: ‘stantis radio per- 
currere telas’, where the editors generally give 
to tela the meaning ‘warp’ rather than ‘loom’. 
So both Bailey and Frazer understand it. In 
Ausonius, Mosella, 397: ‘Pierides tenui . . . aptas 


subtemine telas percurrent’, aptas could apply 
equally well to an ‘assembled loom’ or a ‘warp 
mounted (on the beam)’; subtemine will go with 
percurrent, not with aptas. 

7 Page argues that argutus is more applicable 
to the shuttle than to the reed (cf. Arist. Frogs, 
1316: xepxis dovdds) ; and he points to the similar 
passage, Ovid, Fastt, iii. 819 (see previous note), 
where the radius is undoubtedly the shuttle. 

8 For the same operation cf. Ovid, Fastz, 
ili. 820: ‘rarum pectine denset opus.’ See 
Bliimner, 159. 

9 For tela in the well-attested sense of ‘cloth’, 
see, e.g., Virgil, Aen. iv. 264; xi. 75; Georg. iil. 
562; CGL, iii. 270: dfacpa: pannus, tela. 

10 Another case of tela signifying ‘warp’ is in 
Epithal. Laurent. 45-6 (discussed below, p. 98, 
n. 1); see too CGL, v. 580. 54 (= Isid. Etym. 
xix. 29. 1): ‘tela: pro longitudine staminum’. 

11 This etymology, which is quite certain in 
view of the French lisse and the Italian Jiccto, 
is not listed in the OED, which derives this, like 
the other uses of ‘leash’, from ‘OF “lesse’”’, perh. 
from fem. of Latin laxus’. The alternative 
spelling ‘leish’ for the technical sense also points 
to a separate origin. 
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etymology,’ plainly suggests the same meaning. Finally, there is the evidence of the 
very elaborate passage in the Epfithal. Laurent. 45: 
quas (sc. telas)? cum multiplici frenarint licia gressu. 


All these examples, it is worth noting, are comparatively late. 

Thus the version of Page and Conington, though apparently based on a rare use 
of tela and a late use of liczwm, does not, it seems, offer violence to the Latin. Against 
it is the objection that fastening leashes on the warp was not the process which was 
specifically associated with “beginning a job of weaving’. If then it can be shown that 
tela is found meaning ‘loom’ and /icia as ‘warp’, it is a prion preferable to translate 
the phrase lic1a telae addere as equivalent to exordirt, ‘to fasten the warp to the loom’. 
First, however, we should consider in some detail three passages where it may be 
thought that their authors were writing with Georg. i. 285-6 in mind: whether they 
are in fact reminiscences or not, their subject-matter is such that they must be 
discussed in relation to the Virgil passage. 


IV 


The first of these passages is Tibull. i. 6. 77-80: 
at quae fida fuit nulli, post victa senecta 
ducit inops tremula stamina torta manu 
firmaque conductis adnectit licia telis 
tractaque de niveo vellere ducta putat. 
As a whole, the passage enumerates the unpleasant tasks which the faithless lover 
may be expected to find herself obliged to perform in her lonely old age: line 78 refers 
to spinning, line 80 to sorting (tracta de vellere ducta) and scouring (putat); but line 
79 involves a problem similar to that of its Virgilian prototype. In accordance with 
Page’s rendering of that passage, it may be translated ‘she attaches the firm leashes 
(or leashes firmly) to the warp’; or, assuming for the moment that Jicta can mean 
‘warp’ and felis ‘loom’ (a question reserved for later consideration), the alternative 
version will be ‘she attaches the firm warp (or warp firmly) to the loom’. Any 
decision must, however, take into account the meaning of conductis, which I have 
omitted in both versions. 

Postgate, in the Loeb edition, translates: ‘and for hire fastens firm the leashes 
to the loom ;’3 Flower Smith, in his edition of Tibullus, states that conductis adds to the 
detail, like tnops, tremula (78), and senecta (77), so too, apparently, applying it to the 
old woman rather than to the éelzs with which it is joined grammatically. But could 
one possibly say that a woman fastened /ic1a to a hired loom, if what she really did 
was to fasten for hire /ic1a to a loom? Does poetic licence in fact justify the trans- 
ference of the adjective from the worker to the means of production? 

I do not believe that conductis in this passage has anything at all to do with 
hiring; nor do the editors of the Thesaurus, who give it under the sense ‘cogere, 
coniungere, contrahere’. Whether felis signifies ‘warp’ or ‘loom’, it seems clear that 
conductis will mean ‘assembled’. If ¢elis = ‘warp’ the meaning of conducere is the 
same as exordir1, ‘to mount on the beam’, conduco being a more general and less 
technical term.* On the other hand, if telis means ‘loom’, the assembling of the loom 
we shall see); but equally well it can be ‘warp’. 
The use of the plural felis has no special signi- 
ficance. 

* On the primitive loom, it is worth noting, 
the fastening of the leashes to the warp was 


subsequent to its being mounted on the beam; 
see Crowfoot and Griffiths, /EA, xxv, 1939, 46. 


' He probably found it in Aelius Donatus, 
ad Ter. Andr. g11: ‘licia enim dicta sunt quasi 
ligia’, It is not impossible that these two 
passages are behind the curious idea of licia 
contained in Forcellini-Bailey (see above, p. 94). 

* For the meaning of telas in this passage, see 
below, p. 98, n. I. 


> If licia is leashes, telis may be ‘loom’ (as 
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is a practice fairly often referred to. It is the torov orjoacba of Homer, Odyssey, 
ii. 94, and Hesiod, W. and D. 779 (quoted above, p. 93) ; and Ovid describes the same 
operation in the words: constituunt . . . telas (Met. vi. 53-4: see above, p. 94).' On the 
whole, then, there is no decisive argument for preferring the one rendering to the 
other ; and if Tibullus had Virgil’s passage in mind, he gives us no clue as to how he 
interpreted it.? 

A second possible reminiscence in Lucan also gives rise to considerable hesitation : 


strata micant: Tyrio quorum pars maxima suco 
cocta diu, virus non uno ducit aeno; 
pars auro plumata nitet ; pars ignea cocco 


ut mos est Phariis miscendi licia telis. (x. 123-6) 


Since the hangings described-are of various colours, purple and scarlet, embroidered 
with gold thread,? the words miscend1 licia telis should refer to the technique of 
preparing these. It is difficult, however, to extract a meaning which describes this 
with any sort of accuracy.+ J. D. Duff, in the Loeb Lucan, translates: ‘as the 
Egyptian manner is of mingling leashes in the web’, with a note explaining that 
leashes were used ‘to separate the threads of the warp’. But ‘to mingle leashes in 
the web’ is an altogether extraordinary expression; candidly it seems to me to be 
devoid of meaning. It is, however, difficult to settle upon a single, satisfactory 
translation. If the licza are ‘warp-threads’ (and for this I must again refer to the 
discussion below),5 a linguistically unobjectionable rendering will be: ‘as the Egyptian 
manner is® of mixing the warp-threads in the warp’ or ‘in the cloth’ or ‘in the loom’, 
i.e. of building a multi-coloured warp.” And while it is true that this fails to fit in 
with what is known of Egyptian stuffs,* there is no reason to think that Lucan 
necessarily possessed accurate, technical knowledge of how the Egyptians obtained 
their effects. However, if a more technically accurate translation should be demanded, 





1 Bliimner sees a further parallel in the passage 


Epithal. Laurent. 45-6: 


compositas tenui suspendis stamine telas ; 
quas cum multiplici frenarint licia gressu . . .; 


but here closer examination suggests another 
meaning. Bliimner evidently interprets 1. 45 
as ‘you suspend the slender warp from the 
assembled loom’. But against this (1) guas in 
1. 46 must mean the same as #elas in 1. 45: and 
it is the warp rather than the loom that is 
‘curbed’ by the leashes; (2) the construction 
suspendo telas stamine has no parallel, the usual 
form being suspendo stamen telis. Attractive 
therefore though the parallel to Tibull. i. 6. 78 
would be, I think one must translate: ‘you 
suspend the warp composed of slender thread’. 
For this sense of compositus cf. Sil. Ital. xv. 51: 
‘mensam gramine compositam’. 

2 Cesareo’s version (ed. 1938): ‘e unisce tenaci 
licci nello stretto ordito’ apparently refers the 
passage to the actual process of weaving (if 
licct is ‘weft’ and ordito ‘warp’). 

3 On this technique see Blimner, 160 ff., 
219, N. 4. 

4 Francken, ad loc., comments: ‘miscere licia: 
coniungere subtemini diversi coloris’, and 
shortly afterwards: ‘licia . . . Aegyptia versi- 
colora fuerunt’. His meaning is not clear: what 


one ‘joins to a weft of a different colour’ are pre- 
sumably the warp-threads (though the reverse 
expression would be more accurate) ; but if it is 
the Egyptian warp-threads that are verstcolora, 
the only literary authority for such a view is 
Pliny, viii. 196 (discussed below, pp. 1or ff.), in 
which, as we shall see, there is considerable 
difficulty in taking plurimts licits to mean ‘with 
multi-coloured warp-threads’. Perhaps Francken 
is using Jicia in the sense of ‘threads’ in general. 

5 Below, pp. 100, Iot. 

6 This is preferable to joining Phartis with 
telis. 

7 Bourgery and Ponchont appear to adopt this 
general meaning in their Budé translation : “dans 
la maniére artistique qu’ont les Egyptiens 
d’ourdir leur tissus.’ Their use of ourdir (‘to 
warp’, from Latin ordirt) is significant for my 
argument. 

8 That multi-coloured, patterned textiles 
were common in Egypt at a not very much later 
date than this is clear from the collections of 
Graeco-Roman and Coptic textile fragments in 
the museums (cf. Wilson, op. cit.; A. F. Ken- 


drick, Catalogue of Textiles from Burying 
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Grounds in Egypt (Victoria and Albert Museum)). } 
But it is very rare for the warp to play any part © 


in the pattern of such materials as we possess. 
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one may equally well render the passage : ‘as the Egyptian manner is of mixing threads 
in the cloth’, i.e. of producing cloth with a ‘mixed’ pattern of many-coloured threads.! 
Hence, apart from the fact that /icia does not mean ‘leashes’, it is unsafe to attempt 
to draw any very positive conclusions from this vague and ambiguous phrase. 

Somewhat clearer is an expression used by Prudentius, Contra Symmach. ii. 1106 
(ed. Bergman in Corp. Script. Eccl. Lat. vol. xi), who, in the course of a long attack 
on the Vestal Virgins, asks if their value lies, among other things, in this: 

perfundunt quia colla comis bene vel bene cingunt 
tempora taeniolis et licia crinibus addunt. (1105-6) 
There is no other example of licta as a form of head-dress, and from the general tone 
of the passage it seems probable that the author is using the word sarcastically, in 
a metaphorical sense and perhaps as a deliberate echo of Virgil, Georg. i. 285-6. As 
the weaver adds licta telae, so the Vestals licia crinibus addunt. That Prudentius 
should single out the head-dress of the Vestals for comment is not strange, since this 
constituted the most individual feature of their attire.s Underneath a light veil 
(suffibulum) was worn a kind of pyramid consisting of six parallel layers of white 
and scarlet wool, and known as an infula.t The reference to sex crines in Festus 
suggests that originally these were made out of six tresses or plaits of real hair. 
Now there can be little doubt that this imfula is both the ¢taentolis and the licia of 
Prudentius, the latter being a ‘variation’ on the ‘theme’, after the manner of Virgil.® 
For, only a few lines above, the poet had already spoken of this head-dress as being 
worn on the occasion to which he is referring, namely, a visit to the circus: 
interea dum torta vagos ligat infula crines... (1. 1084) 
and again: 
sedet illa verendis | vittarum insignis faleris. (Il. 1094-5) 
What then is the exact metaphor which Prudentius has in mind? Did the Vestals’ 
infulae resemble the warp fitted to a loom, or the leashes fitted to a warp? Plainly 
the latter. A moment’s reflection convinces one of the aptness of a comparison 
between the loops attached to the warp-threads and these archaic and fantastic 
fillets attached to the Vestals’ hair: whereas if licia is ‘warp’ and ¢#elts ‘loom’, the 
comparison falls flat. 

Thus if Prudentius had Virgil in mind, he interpreted him in the same way as 
Page and Conington. On the other hand, he was only concerned to draw a clever 
parallel, and may weil have adapted a phrase containing words of somewhat fluid 
meaning to give the sense he desired. Moreover, if we can judge from the date of the 
examples in which /icia is unmistakably used to mean ‘leashes’ (see above, pp, 96-7), 
and from the absence of any example of its Greek parallel uiros”? in the same sense, 
‘leash’ was a somewhat late and technical development of the word, which may have 
been more familiar in the time of Prudentius than in that of Virgil. 

On the whole, then, little or nothing can be deduced from these echoes of Virgil 
(if echoes they be): Prudentius’s lateness and Lucan’s vagueness are both against 
any definite conclusions: and though Tibullus himself may have had no doubts about 


modum diadematis a qua vittae ab utraque 
parte dependent, quae plerumque lata est, 
plerumque tortilis, de albo et cocco’. 

5 Festus, 393 a. 

6 Examples of this Virgilianism are to be 
found quoted on almost any page of Henry’s 
Aenetdea. 

7 For the equation lictum = pitos see below, 
p. 101, n. 4. 


’ For lictum meaning ‘thread’ (not further 
specified) see below, p. 100. 

2 Bergman includes the Virgil reference in his 
Index Imitationum; and there are two other 
certain Virgilian reminiscences at ll. 1108 (cf. 
Aen. xi. 199 and xii. 214) and 1113 (cf. Georg. 
lii. 171). 

3 On this subject seé Daremberg-Saglio, iii. 
515, s.v. ‘Infula’; v. 759, s.v. ‘Vestales’. 

4 Servius, ad Aen. x. 538: ‘Infula, fascia in 
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Virgil’s meaning, it so happens that his expression is capable of ambiguous inter- 
pretation." 


I0O 


V 


We may now resume our consideration of the meanings of lictum? and ¢ela. In 
addition to its somewhat rare meaning of ‘warp’, ¢ela occurs in the senses of both 
‘cloth’ and ‘loom’. Both meanings are so common as scarcely to require the adducing 
of passages: however, for the second,’ which is what concerns us here, one may note 
Lucretius v. 1351: 

textile (i.e. tegmen) post ferrumst, quia ferro tela paratur, 

(where the reference to iron makes the sense certain), and Seneca, Epist. Mor. 
go, 20: ‘.. . describere . .. quemadmodum tela suspensis ponderibus rectum stamen 
extendat’, a passage which describes the older type of upright loom, in which the 
warp was attached to the beam at the top and held tight by means of weights fastened 
to the other end of the separate threads.5 Further examples are Ovid, Met. vi. 54, 
55, and 576 (quoted above), Edict. Dioc. vii. 56 and 57,° and a large number of glosses 
equating tela and iords.” 

The equation of dicta and ‘warp’ requires somewhat closer attention: for of the 
four passages on which Bliimner relies® one at least is inapplicable. On the other hand, 
his view is confirmed by a more detailed study of a well-known passage of Pliny 
(viii. 196), of various compounds of dictum such as b1lix, and of the glosses which 
identify lictum and piros.2 One of Bliimner’s four examples is Pliny xxviii. 48: 
‘licium telae detractum’ ; but in spite of the superficial impression that one is dealing 
with the reverse process to licia telae addere, the meaning here is evidently ‘a thread 
pulled from a piece of cloth’, or ‘a pulled-away thread of cloth’. For this use of lacium 
as a thread, not characterized further, compare Virgil, Ecl. viii. 73, where, similarly, 
magic rites are in question.’° Secondly, Bliimner quotes Lucan, x. 126, where, as we 
have seen,!! the version ‘to mingle warp-threads in the web’ is unobjectionable in 
itself, even though it contradicts the evidence of the ancient textiles. Bliimner’s 
third example is a line of Lucilius (from Nonius, 88. 26) : 

cribrum, incerniculum, lucernam, in laterem, in telam licium,’ 





ie anda 











1 One should distinguish, I think, between 
the fortuitous ambiguity of Tibullus and the 
deliberate vagueness of Lucan. 

2 I omit all consideration of those meanings 
of licta without obvious relevance to weaving 
or cloth as such. 

3 For tela, ‘cloth’ see above, p. 96, n. 9. 

+ This does not mean that the loom is made 
of iron, but that iron tools are used in its pre- 
paration—which is not trug of the warp. 

5 Cf. Bliimner, 146; Johl, 19 ff. Blimner, 
158-9, believes Seneca to be contrasting two 
forms of loom, the earlier with weights, on which 
one wove from above downwards, and the later 
type in which both ends of the warp were 
fastened to beams, and the weaving was from 
below upwards. Summers, Select Letters of 
Seneca, rightly points out that this is not the 
logical sense of the passage, Seneca being con- 
cerned, not with later improvements to the 
loom, but with whether the original invention 
was to be attributed (as Posidonius claims) to 
the philosophers. 
© Here strictoria de tela is apparently a shirt 


‘straight from the loom’, i.e. unworn. 

7 References in CGL, vii. 335, s.v. ‘tela’. 

8 Op. cit. 141, n. 8 In two passages of 
Ausonius, Epig. 38 (55 Peip.), 1, and Epist. 23 
(28 Peip.), 14, Forcellini-Bailey (followed by 
Forcellini-Corradini-Perin) claims that ‘licia 
dicuntur ipsa stamina, quibus tela texitur’. But 
in both cases the meaning of licia seems to be 
‘cloth’; cf. Bliimner, 142, n. 1. 

9 See below, Addendum, pp. tor ff. 

10 Cf. too Lucan, x. 126 (above, pp. 98-9); 
Amm. Marc. xiv. 6. 9: ‘tunicae . . . varietate 
liciorum effigiatae in species animalium multi- 
formes’ (where the figures of animals can only 
have been obtained by a variety either in all the 
threads, both warp and weft, or—if tapestry 
weaving is referred to, in which the weft is 
beaten up to cover the warp almost entirely—in 
the weft. It is of course possible that the refer- 
ence is to embroidery, not weaving). 

1t Above, pp. 98-9. 

12 Line 681 (Marx) = 721 (Terzaghi) = 638 
(Warmington). 
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which is generally taken to refer to the things provided by a husband for his wife. 
The reading and punctuation are much disputed, and the meaning of laterem is un- 
known ;? but Bliimner takes 1m telam licium together to mean ‘a warp for her loom’. 
This makes good sense: but it cannot be regarded as assured so long as the line as 
a whole is so imperfectly understood.” Finally, in a passage describing the erection 
at Rome of an Egyptian obelisk from Heliopolis, Ammianus Marcellinus, xvii. 4. 15, 
compares the many ropes fastened to high derricks to multiplicium liciorum. Here the 
licia certainly appear to be the warp-threads of an upright loom: but a corrupt text 
and a somewhat involved simile are against treating the passage as conclusive. 

Thus two, if not three, of Bliimner’s examples point towards the conclusion that 
licia could mean warp-threads. This conclusion is substantiated by a consideration 
both of the glosses which equate lic1um and piros (which is known to mean ‘warp’) 
and of the probable original meanings of the various -/zx and -ytos compounds. Since 
this inquiry is somewhat technical, and takes us rather far afield from the original sub- 
ject, I have dealt with it in a separate addendum, to which I refer the reader forward. 

Taking the conclusions of this addendum as already proved, we are now in a posi- 
tion to sum up. The words dictum and tela have been shown to be used in normal 
Latin contexts with the meanings ‘warp’ and ‘loom’ respectively. Hence we may 
conclude that Georg. i. 285-6, like the similar passage in Hesiod, is to be translated 
in the fashion which best fits the context, namely, ‘to attach the warp-threads to the 
loom’. Perhaps future translators and commentators who deal with this passage 
(and with its counterpart in Tibullus, to which the same conclusions apply) will avoid 
the pitfalls into which their predecessors have almost universally fallen. 


ADDENDUM: Polymuta and the -lix and -pitos compounds 


Closely bound up in meaning with Lucan, x. 126 (considered above, pp. 98-9), 
is the following passage of Pliny: 


‘aurum intexere in eadem Asia invenit Attalus rex, unde nomen Attalicis, colores 
diversos picturae intexere Babylon maxime celebravit et nomen imposuit. 
plurimis vero liciis texere, quae polymita appellant, Alexandria instituit, scutulis 
dividere Gallia’. (vill. 196.) 
This passage is interesting first as evidence for the equation of /icitum and pitos, an 
equation widely attested too in the glosses.* Since piros occurs in Greek in the sense 
of warp,’ this affords further support for taking /ictum in that sense. The meaning 
of polymita is, however, obscure. ‘Cloth with many warp-threads’ or even ‘with 
many threads’ is as unsatisfactory as ‘cloth made with the aid of many leashes’,’ 


+ The examples are listed in CGL, vi. 644. 

291 ff. punctuates ‘laterem in telam, licium’, and 5 e.g. Homer, Jitad, xxiii. 762 (cf. Bliimner, 
takes laterem as the same as dyvi@a, ‘loom- 148-9); Schol. ad loc. xdAapos, wepi dv eidetras 
weight’. F. Marx, ad loc., compares Tibull. 6 yiros 6 icrovpyixds; Anth. Pal. vi. 174. 6; 
li. 1. 66: ‘et a pulso tela sonat latere’, from which Hesych. s.v. xavuv' 7d EdAov wepi 6 6 iros. 
he deduces that later is the already woven part of Bliimner, 149, n. 1, suggests that piros is the 
the cloth, which is beaten tight with the pecten set-up warp, orjpwv the thread employed to 
(see above, p. 96). build it. 

* Marx has a note which leaves it quite un- 6 There is an interesting, if not very decisive, 
certain what he takes licium to be; Warmington, discussion of polymita in Salmasius’s edition 
punctuating ‘in laterem in telam licium’, trans- (1620) of the Historia Augusta, pp. 310 A-D, 
lates ‘a thrum for the wool-ball and for the 356 B-F, 396 C-D, 511 D-512 F. 
warp ’! 7 piros is not found in the sense of ‘leash’; 

3 As quoted by Bliimner, 141, n. 8, this but as licitum acquired that meaning (above, 
passage is untranslatable: the text is very un- pp. 96-7) it seems likely that uiros did so too. See 
certain. 


' eg. Buecheler, Rhein. Mus. xliii. 1888, 
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since, as has been pointed out,’ all textiles have many threads, warp and weft, and 
any device for securing the artificial shed, whether leash-rod or heald, will contain 


many leashes. 


A clue is offered by the glossaries which, in spite of the unintelligent paraphrases 
which they sometimes offer® and, indeed, the crass stupidity of their worst entries,’ 
deserve some attention for their all but complete unanimity that polymita and its Latin 
equivalent muliicia+ have gome reference to a variety of colours.’ This variety of 
colour, Bliimner argues,® wis achieved by using various coloured threads in the warp: 
and of course striped material could be woven by this method on the simplest loom. 
But apart from an occasional border, the specimens of cloth surviving from Egypt 
show, almost without exception, a single-coloured warp, including even those with 
quite complicated patterns involving two and three colours. It is therefore improbable 
that polymita means ‘a material with many(-coloured) warp-threads’.? It might 
appear that, as lic1a is sometimes found meaning simply ‘threads’, so polymita may 
signify a cloth ‘with many/-coloured) threads’; but if this is so, it is not clear what 
was the specifically new invention associated with Alexandria, since colores diversos 
picturae intexere Babylon n:axime celebravit.® 

Recently an alternative explanation has been put forward. Polymita, its authors 
suggest, is a material woven ‘with many heddles (healds)’, pivos and piror being used 


too below, p. 103, n. 1, for the modern Cretan 
use of piros as ‘heald’, an e;;tended meaning 
which logically demands the ir::ermediate sense 
of ‘leash’. Further, as Johl, 29--30, describes, the 
leashes on a form of modern:Greek loom are 
known as perapta. 

1 Crowfoot and Griffiths, §EA, xxv, 1939, 
47- 
2 eg. CGL, v. 452: ‘xavvogis, pitos, vajza, 
filum: inde dicta vestis poliniita quae panno 
tenuiorum filorum constat, Gui multitudinem 
filorum continet bene textorur:’. 

3 e.g. CGL, v. 234, 31: ‘polem::s, bellum, pugna, 
graece. polemitum ergo quasi ‘pugnas textas’. 

4 The etymology of multic:us is uncertain. 
Leumann, Glotia, ix, 1918, 152 f4, derives it from 
*multus, a past part. pass. of m.:lceo; Salmasius, 
ad Valer. Aug. apud Vop. Ausel. 12 (p. 356 B), 
takes it from multus-icio, Gk. +oAvoraOnrév; so 
too Georges, Lat.-deutch. Wérteri:®. However, the 
ancient grammarians held it to! be a contraction 
from multilictus: cf. CGL, v. .524. 73 573. 13: 
‘multitia vestis quae multa licia habet’; Val. 
Aug. apud Vop. Aurel. 12, where MSS. give 
both multicias and multiliciaz, Both Walde- 
Hofmann, Etym. Worterb3 siv. ‘licium’ and 
Ernout-Meillet, Dict. Etym.?, accept this identi- 
fication as probable, and Ernout-Meillet suggests 
that the corruption arose from the analogy of 
such adjective forms as emptus/empticius, novus/ 
novicius. 

5 Cf. CGL, v. 653. 5: ‘multitia genus vestis 
pluribus coloribus confecta’; v. 576. 23: ‘poly- 
mita: multicoloria, varia’ (cf. v. 524. 32); v. 382. 
7: ‘polimita hring faag’ (Ang.-Sax. meaning, 
apparently, ‘with circular bands of different 
colours’); v. 524. 34; 576. 29: ‘polymatus est 





textus multorum colorum’ (cf. Isid. Etymol. 
xix. 22. 21: ‘polymita multi coloris: polymitus 
enim textus multorum colorum est’); Du Cange, 
Gloss. s.v. ‘polymitus’: ‘Polymita vestis, multis 
variisque coloris filis et liciis contexta et 
variegata, apud Jul. Pollucem’. Gloss. MSS. in 
lib. Job et Phavorinus: trotxArixy, modvperapixy. 
Gloss. Saxon. Aelfrict: ‘polimita vel oculata: 
hringfegh’.’ Further search in medieval glos- 
saries would no doubt produce further examples. 

6 Op. cit. 142: ‘buntgewirkte Stoffe, bei denen 
verschiedenfarbige Kettenfaden zur Verwendung 
kommen’. 

7 A technical expression is hardly likely to 
have perpetuated the kind of error that, on our 
first interpretation of the passage, Lucan made 
in x. 126 (see above, pp. 98-9). However, if 
miscendi licia in that passage is to be taken as 
‘mixing the warp-threads’, Lucan’s technical 
mistake probably arose because he knew that 
polymita was the name of the multi-coloured 
stuff he was describing, and that this name 
should mean ‘with many warp-threads’, and 
hence assumed that the variety of colour was 
obtained in the warp. If this is so, it offers further 
striking confirmation of the thesis that licia 
commonly meant ‘warp-threads’. 

8 According to Johl, 52, and Bliimner, 168, 
this describes a form of tapestry weaving. That 
the Egyptian cloths contained some new feature 
is, however, suggested by Martial, xiv. 150 
(entitled cubtcularia polymita) : 


Haec tibi Memphitis tellus dat munera: victa est 
pectine Niliaco iam Babylonos acus. 


Johl argues that the change was merely one of 
pattern and fineness of weave. 
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in the sense of ‘heald’ in Crete to-day.! In that case Pliny will be recording the 
introduction of the horizontal treadle loom, which makes possible a plurality of 
healds. This view has a certain plausibility. The development of piros to mean 
‘heald’ can be paralleled by the extension of the Latin dictum to mean first ‘leash’, 
and later the device containing the leashes, the ‘heald’ or liciatortum,? and also by 
the development of the English word ‘heald’, which is derived from an Old English 
‘hedeld, hefeld, hefel’ connected with ‘hebban’, ‘to raise’ (cf. German heben), and 
originally applied to the threads of the warp or weft themselves. 

There is, however, some difficulty in assuming this extended meaning as early 
as Pliny, especially as it is not attested elsewhere for the Classical period. And, 
indeed, the theory that piros had the meaning of ‘heald’ had already been propounded 
by Marquardt‘ and by Bliimner,' only to be rejected by the latter in the second edition 
of his book.® It may also be implied in the popular translation of polymita as damask,’ 
for damask is a patterned material in various colours, requiring many healds and so 


a horizontal loom. 


The fact is, however, all attempts to explain polymita have set out from the 
unjustified assumption that the object denoted by this word could be deduced from 
the etymology. Yet in our own language we have a group of similar words of widely 
differing meanings, which were originally closely related, but are to-day used without 
any conscious thought of their etymology. These words are ‘twill’,* ‘dimity’,® 
‘drill’,?° and ‘samite’,!! and an examination of some of the contexts in which their 
Greek and Latin originals were used suggests that these may once have described 
cloths in which the weft passed over a specified number of warp-threads. That the 
‘ptros’ or lictum root of these words cannot signify ‘heald’ is clear from the case of 
btlix, from which the modern word ‘twill’ is derived ;'* for it is elementary knowledge 
that a twill cannot be woven with less than ¢hree healds (or their equivalent) : on the 


' Crowfoot and Griffiths, op. cit. 47. 

* For this, the earlier Latin word for a heald, 
see Epinal Gloss. 602: ‘liciatorium, hebild 
(A.D. 700)’; cf. Corpus Glossary (ed. Hessels), 
L. 178: ‘liciatorium, hebelgerd’. The extended 
meaning of lictum is seen in Corpus Glossary, 
L. 249-50: ‘licium, hebeld; licia, hebelddred 
(c. A.D. 725)’; Suppl. Aelfric’s Voc. in Wright- 
Wicker, 187, n. 13: ‘licium, hefeld’; cf. Napier, 
Old English Glosses, 3545, 3550; 2. 222; 4. 65; 
7. 2506. 

3 OED, s.v. ‘heald’. 

* Marquardt-Mau, Das Privatleben der Romer 
(1886), 524. 

5 Op. cit. ed. 1, 142. 

© Op. cit. ed. 2, 141, n. 7: ‘Dass piros das 
Geschirr am horizontalen Webstuhl bedeute . . . 
beruhte auf unrichtiger Interpretation’. 

7 e.g. in Lewis and Short. 

8 OED: from OE. twili, cogn. with OHG. 
zwilth, after Latin bilix from lictum. Cf. CGL, 
li, 10 (corr. a): ‘bilix vestis duplici licio vel 
lorica. tuili (Ang.-Sax.)’. (For a bilix lorica 
cf. Virgil, Aen. xii. 375.) 

° From the low Latin dimitum, Gk. Simuros, 
perhaps via Italian. Originally it was the same 
as bilix; cf. CGL, ii. 29. 56: ‘bilex, Sépsros’; 
li. 277. 59; iii. 276. 35 (given under the heading 
de legibus!): ‘8iueros, bilex’ ; iii. 322. 48: ‘Sipuerov, 





bilicae’; ili. 514. 42: ‘dimiton, hiligce’; but to- 
day it signifies a stout cotton cloth with raised 
stripes and fancy figures used until recently for 
bedroom hangings. 

10 From ‘drilling’, from German drillich, from 
Latin trilicem, nom. trilix. Trilix (like bilix) is 
used by Virgil of a leather breastplate (cf. Aen. 
ili. 467; V. 259; vil. 639; Sil. Ital. ii. gor), which 
suggests a special sense; cf. too Isidor. Etymol. 
xix. 22. 23: ‘trilicis a tribus liciis, quia est et 
simplex et bilex’. Does this refer to some kind 
of alternation between a plain and a twill weave? 
or to a simple weave with a double warp? We 
simply do not know. The modern meaning of 
‘drill’ is ‘a coarse twilled linen or cotton fabric’. 

't Obsolete: in the Middle Ages it was a rich 
silk fabric; cf. Salmasius, edit: Hist. Aug. 
512B. Med. Gk.: é&dyeros. Middleton, Enc. 
Brit.!° xxiii. 201-2 (quoted in OED, s.v. 
‘samite’) says: ‘the weft threads were only 
caught and looped at every sixth thread of the 
warp, lying loosely on the intermediate part’. 
Du Cange, Gloss. s.v. ‘dimitum’, gives a 12th- 
cent. Latin quotation describing a cloth factory 
where you could see (as well as exhimita) amita 
dimitaque et trimita—which the OED translates 
as ‘fabrics woven with one (sic!), two, or three 
threads respectively’. Per obscurum obscurius! 

12 See above, n. 8. 
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other hand, an essential of twill in its simplest form is that the weft is brought over 
two warp-threads and under one. I should certainly hesitate to separate polymita— 
multicia from this group of words, to which they are so clearly related. But if they do 
belong here, their etymology will refer to the passing of the weft over a (variable) 
number of threads of the warp. Since, however, such weaving was connected with the 
use of colours, polymita may thus have come to have the sense which the glosses 
almost unanimously attribute to it. 

It may be objected that weaving of this kind must have employed a plurality of 
healds. Ata later date I should imagine this was quite certainly the case: but whether 
or no the multi-coloured, patterned cloths of the first century A.D., which were called 
polymita, required a plurality of healds is a technical question on which I have not 
the necessary knowledge to express an opinion.‘ However, even if technical con- 
siderations suggest that it is to the introduction of the horizontal loom, with its healds 
controlled by treadles, that Pliny refers—and what he says about Babylonian 
tapestries certainly suggests that Alexandria produced some new technical improve- 
ment?—my point is that this has not necessarily any bearing on, and is not to be 
deduced from, the etymology of the word folymita. Whatever material it represents, 
etymologically polymita has nothing to do with ‘many healds’. And it is with the 
etymological side of the argument that I am here concerned. 

However, if polymita, like its kindred expressions bilix, trilix, Siusros and rpiptros, 
was originally concerned with warp-threads, further support is thus provided for the 
equation of licitum with ‘warp’. Hence both this meaning and that of ¢ela, ‘loom’, 


seem to be established beyond cavil.* 
F. W. WALBANK. 


THE UNIVERSITY, LIVERPOOL. 


1 From examples taken from the Navaho understood, remains uncertain. There is, how- 
Indians, Ceylon, and elsewhere, Mmes Crowfoot ever, no evidence that lictum, any more than 
and Griffiths show, however (op. cit. 43, 46), ros, could mean ‘heald’ as early as the first 
that quite complicated materials are capable of _ century A.D. 
fabrication on extremely primitive looms. + I am grateful to Professor J. F. Mountford 

2 See above, p. 102, n. 8. for a number of valuable hints and suggestions, 


3 Pliny’s plurimis liciis texere is, of course, which have been incorporated at various points 
simply a literal rendering of polymita; whether in the argument, and to Mr. R. J. Getty for the 
these words conveyed any clear technical process _ references to Forcellini-Corradini—Perin. 
to Pliny’s mind, and how he meant Jlicza to be 
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THE CATO CENSORIUS OF PLUTARCH 


Tuis article does not attempt, except in a general way, to indicate Plutarch’s sources 
for this Life, since any such attempt, in the absence of much of the relevant literature, 
is foredoomed to failure. It aims rather at showing the different types of biographical 
literature which grew up around this figure and which form the basis of Plutarch’s 
Life, and to show what seems the most probable relationship of this Life to the 
biography of Nepos and to Cicero’s Cato, both of which works have, in the present 
writer's opinion, been too readily assumed by some critics! as Plutarch’s sources. 
We may most conveniently deal with Plutarch’s Life first, and then pass on to Cicero’s 
and Nepos’ presentations. 

Of the first type of literature we need here only speak briefly, since I have dealt 
with it at greater length elsewhere.? This is the political literature which we must 
assume to have grown up during the second half of the second century round the 
outstanding political personalities of this period, for purely political purposes; it 
was a literature composed largely of false suggestions, deliberate falsehood, and 
tendentious writing, and was the child of the political coteries of whose existence 
there is such ample evidence’ during these years. Its object and hence its scope are 
clear; it was designed to put the one party in the most favourable light possible, 
and the other in the most unfavourable. It paid therefore a great deal of attention 
to those incidents in which two rivals had clashed, or in which their own partisan 
had cut a particularly poor figure, and presumably it confined itself to public actions 
which were well known and which either lent themselves to attack or called for 
defence. In the Cato we have several examples of this type of literature ; most of them 
can, with some probability, be ascribed to a common tradition which was concerned 
to show Cato as the friend of Fabius and the enemy of Scipio. In the pursuit of this 
aim the writer—or writers—did not scruple to falsify history, and the result is that 
a great deal of the earlier political life of Cato, as described by Plutarch, is untrue. 
In ii. 3 he speaks of Cato serving under Fabius in 209 at the capture of Tarentum ; 
Nepos* has the truth, namely that Cato was serving during these years as military 
tribune under Marcellus in Sicily,5 and Plutarch’s version, reflected also in Cicero,® 
has no basis in fact. Again, in iii, Cato’s quaestorship is put back a year from 204 
to 205,7 merely in order that he may be Scipio’s quaestor and join with Fabius in his 
prosecution; in truth, he served an undistinguished quaestorship under Pomponius 
Matus, and only finds an incidental mention once in Livy’s narrative. And lastly, in 
xi we have the quite fictitious story of Scipio consumed with jealousy at Cato’s 


really in 205, but was falsely put in 204 by 
writers who wanted to avoid all mention of the 


1 See below, pp. 110-11. 
2 See my article in C.Q. 1940. 








3 Cf. Gelzer, Die rémische Nobilitat; Minzer, 
Rémische Adelsparteten und Adelsfamilien; 
McDonald, /.R.S. 1938, pp. 153 ff. 

+ Cato, i. 2. 

5 As Fraccaro, in R. Accademia Vergiliana di 
Mantova, N.S., vol. iii, pt. i, 1910 (Fraccaro, i), 
pp. 112-13, shows, and as is generally accepted 
by historians. 

6 Cato, iv. 10; xii. 41. 

7 Cf. Fraccaro, 1, pp. 120-6, who conjectures 
he was praetor to Pomponius Matus in 204 
(cf. Livy, xxix. 25. 10). Miinzer, in Hermes, 
xl, 1905, p. 70, says that Cato’s quaestorship was 





quarrel between Cato and Scipio. He can see 
no reason, he says, why anyone should wish to 
put the quaestorship back from 204 to 205, and 
he therefore prefers 205 as the date. But there 
is considerably more evidence to show that a 
tradition of hostility between Cato and Scipio 
was worked up by writers at the expense of 
truth than that truth was sacrificed to obscure 
a hostility which was really there. I suggest 
that the date of Cato’s quaestorship was changed 
by certain writers merely in order that Cato 
might accuse Scipio. Cf. De Sanctis, Storia det 
Romant, vol. ili, pt. il, p. 517, note 113. 
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success in Spain and his successful intrigue to be appointed his successor,’ where, 
however, his undistinguished tenure served only by contrast to throw greater glory 
on Cato’s conduct in that office. 

In the account of his censorship, too, we have traces of this political biographical 
literature, this time connecting him with Titus. The detailed narrative of Lucius 
Flaminius’ crime has undoubtedly been worked up by someone interested in so doing, 
and that must have been a pro-Catonian writer. The conversation between Lucius 
and the favourite would not be known, and serves only to make Lucius’ crime more 
obvious; but the pro-Titus writers could not let matters stand thus, and the best 
they could do was to suggest that the people had realized the injustice of Cato’s 
stigma and insisted on his taking his place in the theatre among the consulars.? In 
xix, also, the aristocratic opposition centres round Titus,3 who is made to obstruct 
Cato in a most petty way, and we shall probably not be far wrong in assuming that 
it is part of the same political propaganda. 

This, then, is the first type of literature which helped to build up the personality 
of Cato; it aimed at and succeeded in portraying him as the political opponent of 
the philhellenes Scipio and Titus, who were the most important leaders of rival 
cliques, and whether much or any of this literature was biographical in form we cannot 
say, but it most certainly formed the nucleus for later biographers because the 
accounts were so detailed. Cato’s early years had left little trace behind; that at 
once gave scope for invention and made it likely that such inventions would be 
accepted ; Scipio in fact did nothing in 194, so that it was easier to say that he had 
done something, but Cato’s later activities were so well known that invention on such 
a scale was excluded, and therefore falsification had to take a slightly different form ; 
the facts were admitted, and falsification and innuendo were fitted within their 
framework. But other writers were concerned, whether for hostile purposes or not, 
to portray not his political life but the man as he was. His personality and political 
activities were mentioned only in so far as they served to illustrate some quality or 
defect of character or to show the influences which helped to mould his character. 
Here inventive genius had a broad field, and even without actual falsification by 
skilful manipulation, the material could be made to assume the form the writer 
wished. Cato’s conversation with Nearchus is a good example of active invention for 
artistic purposes. The political writers had made Cato serve under Fabius for their 
Own purposes ; someone, concerned to show the influences which had formed Cato’s 
character, took advantage of his supposed presence in Tarentum to arrange this 
conversation with Nearchus,* which has a quite different purpose from the original 





1 See Livy, xxxiv. 43. 4-5; Scipio was far 
more concerned with the Eastern situation than 
with Cato’s success in Spain. 

2 There was no appeal against the censor’s 
decision. See Lange, Rédmische Altertiimer, 
vol. i, p. 808; cf. Mommsen, Rém. Staats., 113. 1, 
pp. 356, 422-3; see further my article. 

3 Cf. Livy, xxxix. 44. 

+ I cannot accept the suggestion of Miinzer, 
op. cit., pp. 53-4, pp. 65-6, that the whole story 
of Cato’s connexions with Fabius and this con- 
versation are Cicero’s own invention, though he 
is followed by Fraccaro, i, p. 115, Beloch, Rém. 
Gesch., p. 129 f. For while he shows, to my mind 
convincingly, that Cicero used Atticus’ Liber 
Annalis, he does not show that that was Cicero’s 
only source, and it is wellnigh ridiculous to 
suppose that it was. Such a theory leaves out 





of account the numerous other fictitious inci- 
dents connected with Cato, particularly his 
supposed help to Fabius in prosecuting Scipio, 
which is not in Cicero, and yet is part of the same 
tradition. Moreover, Cicero’s portrait of Cato 
is on the whole very true to the accepted picture 
of him (cf. R. E. Jones in A. J.P. 1939, pp. 310 ff.), 
and there is no other example of such romancing 
in the dialogue, though the opportunities were 
almost limitless on Miinzer’s hypothesis. (The 
two examples he quotes from other works of 
Cicero, p. 54, n. 1, are simple exaggerations, and 
do not support his general contention.) There 
can be little doubt that Cicero was using a 
biography, and with the help of Atticus’ Liber 
Annalis was able to work out distances of time 
and see easily what else was happening in any 
given year. 
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invention. The main point of the story in Plutarch is not that he was at Tarentum 
but that he conversed with Nearchus, who convinced him of the futility of pleasure, 
and showed him that the simple life was best.' This belongs to a tradition of which we 
have other evidence in this biography, one which sought to show Cato’s indebtedness 
to Greek culture in spite of his obstinate hostility to Greece; this incident begins 
the circle which ends with his complete conquest in old age by Greek literature; in 
the middle we see him showing a narrow and bigoted opposition to all things Greek, 
of which language he is supposed to be ignorant. This tradition is a reflection of his 
known hostility to the philhellenic policy of Scipio and Titus, and his equally well- 
known opposition to a great deal of the more civilizing influences which were affecting 
Rome from Greece.3 None the less the tradition stuck, because it was cleverly thought 
out. Cato was the enemy of Greece ; what more natural than that a narrow ignorance 
should have been the cause of this hostility? It was accepted because there seemed 
no reason to reject it, and if, as seems possible,* it was invented by a Greek, then 
Greece certainly revenged herself for Cato’s enmity. In xxii the story of the Greek 
philosophers in Rome in 155 appears to have been elaborated by someone with the 
same object of showing Cato’s hostility to all things Greek ;5 the persons (xxiii. 1), 
whoever they were, who attributed Cato’s behaviour to a private quarrel with 
Carneades were probably no farther from the truth than Plutarch himself, who 
supposed it was mere jealousy of Greek culture. 

Apart from this anti-Greek tradition, there are clear traces of efforts to build 
up his personality without any hostile motive, to portray him as the ideal Roman, 
simple and hard-working, which to later generations he became. This tradition 


' It seems a natural assumption to suppose 
that the Fabian invention came first, and did 
not grow out of the supposed conversation with 
Nearchus; for it did not matter where Cato held 
the conversation, and it would have been easy 
to invent one in Sicily, where there were learned 
Greeks. He laid the scene in Tarentum, because 
he thought Cato had been there, and it thus 
added verisimilitude ; if the inventor had realized 
Cato was really in Sicily, he would have laid it 
there. 

2 It is very difficult to believe that Cato did 
only learn Greek in his old age, as Plutarch, 
ii. 5, and Cicero, viii. 26 (cf. i. 3), say, and as 
became the accepted story (cf. Quintilian, xii. 
11. 23). It is contradicted by the statement in 
De Vir. ill. 47. 1, that Ennius taught him Greek 
in 203-202, which is probably based on Nepos, 
who, there is reason to suppose, was correcting 
some of the traditional mistakes about Cato 
(see below, p. 112). Moreover, Plutarch, ii. 6, 
thought that his writings showed clear traces of 
Greek influence, and says, xii. 5, that in 190 he 
could have spoken in Greek to the Athenians 
but preferred not to; Norden, Antike Kunst- 
prosa, i, pp. 164 ff., maintains that his speeches 
show traces of Greek rhetorical teaching (see, 
however, Malcovati, Or. Rom. Frag. i, pp. 88-0, 
who refers, p. 89, n. 3, to A. Tartara, J precursori 
dt Cicerone, 1883, to which I have not access, and 
is inclined to disagree with Norden). One who 
had served in Magna Graecia and in Greece 
itself was not prima facie likely to be ignorant of 


Greek, nor does such real evidence as we have 
seem to confirm the suggestion. 

3 It should be pointed out that it was not 
necessarily luxury itself to which Cato objected, 
but the misconduct to which it led the provincial 
governors in their search for the means to 
satisfy their appetites. 

+ My reasons for saying this are purely sub- 
jective; such invention for the purposes of 
character building seems more in keeping with 
the Greek spirit which built up its Alcibiades, 
etc., than with the Roman, which was interested 
in political characters for political reasons only. 

5 It is true that the story was given in Poly- 
bius (Gellius, N.A. vi. 14. 8-10) and may, as 
Nissen, KAritische Untersuchungen iiber die 
Quellen der gten und 5ten Dekade des Livius, 
p. 296, thinks, be taken from there. But we 
may doubt whether it was given as fully as it 
is here, or whether Cato figured so largely; as 
retailed by Gellius, more attention is given to 
the speakers’ different styles of speech than one 
would expect if the main point were that Cato 
expelled them. A comparison of Cicero, Ad. 
Att. xii. 23. 2 with xiil. 30. 2 (3) suggests that the 
story was not given in Polybius under the narra- 
tive for the year, since if it had been, Cicero, 
who was using Polybius for this period, would 
have seen it. It may have been an anecdote 
inserted at the death of Cato, in which case the 
account would have been much briefer than in 
Plutarch. Polybius’ account was perhaps the 
vAn for later ones. 
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tended to interpret what were accepted as facts and to add circumstantial details, 
which frequently serve only to make the story improbable. In i. 5 Plutarch speaks 
of the reputation which Cato won as a speaker in the surrounding villages, but while 
he wishes us to infer that this took place in his youth, he clearly did not know when 
in fact it was, and it is difficult to know when it could have been ;! he was serving as 
a soldier in 217-216, at the age of 17,7 and in 214 he went to Sicily as t¢ribunus militum ; 
further, in iii. 2 we are told that Valerius Flaccus was so impressed with the young 
man’s promise that he induced him to go to Rome, where he quickly made friends 
and with Valerius’ support was elected tvibunus militum. Now how could much of 
this have happened with a person so young and in so short a time? The early associa- 
tion with Valerius Flaccus has been worked up out of its context ; Cato has already 
become a young marvel making pithy sayings (sec. 2) and doing all the things with 
which he was later credited; and it is unfair to ask how he found time to do it all. 
In ii, likewise, the fact that Curius Dentatus had once owned the neighbouring farm 
is made to conjure up in Cato’s mind the simple life he led—he even recalls that he 
ate turnips on occasion!—and the memory serves to strengthen Cato’s resolution 
to lead the same simple life. Here, too, the plain fact has been given an interpretation 
for biographical purposes ; it was an influence on Cato’s whole life, and artistically it 
served to connect him with the Romans of the ‘golden age’, of which later generations 
regarded him as a survivor. Again, in xv. 5 Plutarch speaks of Cato prosecuting 
Galba at the age of 90, and defending an action four years before, at the age of 86. 
Galba’s prosecution took place in 149; if Cato was then go, he was born in 239; if he 
was born in 239, he could not, as he himself says he did, have done his first military 
service in the Hannibalic War at the age of 17. The truth is that he was born in 234, and 
was therefore 85 at the time of Galba’s prosecution. Livy xxxix. 40.12 has the same 
mistake about Cato’s age at this time, but there can be no question of Plutarch having 
used Livy,® and it clearly reflects a variant tradition. In Plutarch the chapter is an 
insertion in the main source,’ which, so far as we can tell, followed the correct dating. 
There seems only one explanation of this mistake, that the person who made it was 
anxious to give a picture of Cato’s pugnacity, and go was in all ways more romantic— 
perhaps even more symbolic—than the prosaic 85. But it is clear that the incident 
must have been written up out of its context, and that it can hardly have formed part 
of a strictly chronological biography in its original setting.® 





1 Fraccaro, i, p. 114, thinks that it may have 
been between 210, when he believes Cato left 
Sicily, and 207, when he was once more on 
military service. 2 Plut. i. 8; Nepos, i. 2. 

3 I believe that the story was first found in 
Cato’s Origines, together probably with the 
statement that he had owned the neighbouring 
farm. Later moralizers imagined the influence 
which this proximity must have had on Cato. 

* It is hardly true to speak of Cato as xopd9 
petpaxov (sec. 3) in 210, when he was 24, and it 
is an indication that the story was built up out 
of its context. 

5 For a full discussion of the different tradi- 
tions about Cato’s age, see Nissen, op. cit., 
PP- 225, 294-5. 

© As Soltau, in Fleckeisens Jahrbuch, 1896, 
p. 125, tried to maintain, but there is no mention 
in Livy of Cato’s defence of himself four years 
earlier, and Soltau was forced to suggest that 
Plutarch used Nepos for that fact; yet Nepos 


has the correct tradition of Cato’s age on this 
very point (see below, p. 110), so that the 
hypothesis is untenable; nor is it likely that 
Plutarch would have thought that 81-++4=—90, 
yet that is what Soltau would suggest. 

7 The chapter is topical and not in its chrono- 
logical place, and this narrative in a character- 
building biography probably commended itself 
to Plutarch rather than a notice under the proper 
year. Plutarch, too, may have been attracted 
by the greater age. 

8 xi shows clear traces of being worked over, 
but it is difficult to see by whom; who was likely 
to believe that the Senate ordered that no change 
should be made in Cato’s arrangements (cf. 
Fraccaro, Studi Storicit per l Antichita Classtca, 
iii, 1910, p. 180, who shows the absurdity)? 
Whoever it was, however, seems only to have 
been attempting to heighten the colours. 
Whether Cato’s bitter comment on the nobles’ 
prerogative of office was made in this connexion 
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In numerous other ways Cato’s personality was built up into that of the ideal 
Roman ; incidents from his private life were selected for emphasis, though perhaps no 
emphasis was due. His working together with his slaves may not have been so excep- 
tional in the days of the Hannibalic War ; his harsh treatment of his slavesseems rather 
to have been the result of contact with the city; in his early days he was much more 
humane,! and it is more probable that in his severity he was following the general 
example than that he wilfully displayed a harshness contrary to his nature, merely 
to emphasize his hostility to luxury. Such smaller points must, however, be left 


unmentioned here.” 


The biographical literature of the second and early first centuries followed broadly 
these two channels: political or personal. But Plutarch’s main source was itself 
different. His Life is based on a chronological plan and contains facts and details 
which would have had no interest in either of the other types. We have for instance 
the mention of such activities as are found in xu,3 the precise chronology in xvi. 1, 
many of the details of his censorial legislation in xviii, the detailed account of Thermo- 
pylae in xii, which very likely goes back to the Origines,* and the numerous apposite 
quotations from Cato’s own works which are to be found throughout the Life,5 and 
which can hardly be Plutarch’s own research, since he most certainly would not have 
read much if any of Cato’s writings and speeches,® the mention, possibly, of Cato’s 


we cannot say. 1 Cf. Cato, xxi. 4. 

2 A particularly good example of this selection 
of facts is that of his speaking in Greek to the 
Athenians (xii. 5) as though he were showing 
a typical Catonic spirit in contradistinction to 
his contemporaries. It appears from Val. Max. 
ii. 2. 2, that this was the usual thing (cf. €upévwv 
rots matpios in Plutarch). Cf. Grébe-Drumann, 
Geschichte Roms, vol. v, p. 114, n. 8. 

3 The statement regarding Sempronius’ pro- 
vince cannot be reconciled with Livy, xxxiv. 
46. 4 (cf. Nissen, p. 294). Livy, xxxvi. 17. I, 
speaks of Cato as consularis legatus in 191, all 
other writers refer to him as military tribune 
(Cicero, Cato, x, 32; Plut. Cato, xii. 1; App. 
Syr. 18). From two fragments of a speech Cato 
delivered against L. Thermus (Malcovati, Or. 
Rom. Frag. Nos. 71, 73, Pp. 171-2) it would 
appear that Cato was legatus to M. Fulvius in 
190. Malcovati, op. cit., p. 29, n. 3, and Grdébe- 
Drumann, op. cit., vol. v, p. 113, follow Livy 
in making him legatus in 191 ; De Sanctis, op. cit., 
vol. iv, pt. i, p. 163, speaks of him as military 
tribune but does not discuss the question. I 
believe that he was military tribune to A. 
Glabrio in 191, and was legatus to M. Fulvius 
in 190; for some reason Cato was determined to 
keep an eye on events in Greece (cf. Mommsen, 
Rém. Forsch. ii, p. 460, n. 91), perhaps with the 
approval of the people (cf. Frontinus, Strat. 
li. 4. 4, who says he was elected tribune by the 
people); probably because he suspected that 
outrages of some sort would be committed. 
Since Fulvius had charge of the censorial 
elections (Livy, xxxvii. 50. 6-7), Cato knew he 
would be able to return to Rome in time for his 
own canvass (ch. 57. 10), and there was, therefore, 
4599.3 


but little risk in remaining in Greece. His sup- 
posed office of legatus to Sempronius in 194 pre- 
sents us with a problem very difficult to solve. 
Sempronius (cf. Livy, xxxvi. 22. 7; 24. 2), as well 
as Cato, was on A. Glabrio’s staff in 191 ; I suggest 
that Plutarch or the biographer has confused 
these two distinct offices of Sempronius, and 
made him consul in the East with Cato as his 
legatus. Whether they were sent on a joint 
mission to Thrace we cannot say; nor can we 
be certain that Cato was not on Sempronius’ 
staff against the Boi; I think he was not, for 
this reason: we know that Sempronius fought a 
not unimportant battle (Livy, xxxiv. 46. 4) and 
had Cato been present, we should almost cer- 
tainly have heard something from Cato’s own 
lips via the biography. If this is so, we must 
attribute the mistake to the biography, since 
Plutarch would not have known that Sempronius 
had been consul. Cf. P.-W.,s.v. Sempronius, No. 
67 (Miinzer). Livy says ambassadors were dis- 
patched by the Senate (xxxv. 23. 5), not as 
Plutarch says (sec. 4) by Glabrio, and Cato’s 
name is not among them, nor is Cato’s name 
anywhere mentioned by Livy in connexion with 
the ambassadors’ activities. Presumably Glabrio 
sent him on his own initiative, and this may be 
the cause of the confusion. 

* Cf. Fraccaro in Studi Liviant, 1934, p. 224. 

5 @.g. 1. 93 X. 2, 4, 53 XI. 33 XI. 7, et passim. 

© Vornefeld, in De Scriptorum Latinorum locis 
a Plutarcho citatis, 1901, pp. 7-13, thinks that 
Plutarch made a wide use of Cato’s works 
throughout the Life. But I agree with Kroll, 
Studien zum Verstdndnis der rémischen Littera- 
tur, p. 9, n. 1, that Vornefeld has grossly 
exaggerated Plutarch’s use of Latin sources. 





— R. E. SMITH 


letter to his son in xx. 11, the detailed accounts of certain incidents in his private 
life. All these things indicate a source which was primarily concerned to give a true 
chronological account of Cato’s life, and this account was Plutarch’s basic source.” 
Unfortunately, however, this biographer used the earlier writings which had dealt 
with Cato for those parts of his life for which other evidence was not readily forth- 
coming; it was from this source that Plutarch drew his false information of Cato’s 
early association with Fabius and of his quarrels with Scipio; from here, too, came 
the story of Nearchus, of his learning Greek late in life, and some other similar inci- 
dents, though probably not all; and it was into the framework of this chronological 
life that Plutarch inserted other material gleaned from whatever source, which helps 
to give Plutarch’s Life the patchwork effect which we find in the biography. This is the 
simplest and most reasonable explanation of the various traditions which are found 
in Plutarch’s Life, and which argue such different origins. To attempt to be more 
precise about his immediate source is impossible ; it is not extant, but its traces are 
unmistakable.* 

But it may be and has been said that Plutarch’s source is either Nepos’ or Cicero® 
or a combination of both,? and we must briefly study whether any such theory is 
possible. The stories of Curius Dentatus and of Nearchus are found in Cicero,’ but, 
so far as we can tell, not in Nepos. But it is at once clear that Cicero cannot be 
Plutarch’s source for the story of Curius, since Plutarch mentions facts about which 
Cicero is silent,? and moreover, in neither this case nor that of Nearchus does Cicero 
in any way suggest that these things had helped to mould Cato’s character, and that 
is their main purpose in Plutarch. Again, whence on this hypothesis did Plutarch 
discover that Cato returned to Rome in 205 to join Fabius in Scipio’s prosecution ? 
It is to be found neither in Cicero nor Nepos.?° And, more important, where did 
Plutarch find that Scipio succeeded Cato in Spain? Cicero again says nothing, and 
Nepos quite clearly says that he intrigued without success. And finally, why did 
Plutarch say Cato was go at the time of Galba’s prosecution, when both Cicero and 
Nepos have the correct tradition?! These points of positive difference between 
Plutarch, on the one hand, and Cicero and Nepos, on the other, on basic facts are 
sufficient in themselves to dispose of any such theory, and there is, besides, a con- 
siderable mass of biographical material which simply cannot be dug out of either or 
both, and it is idle to pursue the question farther." 


' e.g. Xxil, XXill, XXv. 

2 See further my article. 

3 e.g. collections of sayings, extracts from his 
speeches, a collection of letters (cf. xx. 11) whether 
genuine or not, and in xv, at any rate, the earlier 
biographical material (see above, p. 108). His 
supposed Greek speech to the Athenians (xii. 5) 
I have little hesitation in saying was a rhetorical 
composition, probably of the first century A.D. 

+ It is possible to trace with some show of 
probability the outlines of the main source, and 
to suggest which chapters are insertions of 
Plutarch from elsewhere. But since in the 
absence of any of the relevant literature any 
such reconstruction must be completely hypo- 
thetical and to that extent unconvincing, I pre- 
fer to leave it untried here. 

5 Cf. Soltau, op. cit. 

© Cf. Miinzer, op. cit., followed by Fraccaro 
and Beloch, for the incidents of Fabius and 
Nearchus. 





7 Cf. Leo, Die griechisch-rémische Biographie, 
pp. 165-71. 

3 Cato, xvi. 55; Xil. 41. 

2 eg. that Curius was eating turnips. Cf. 
Nissen, p. 293. 

‘° Possibly, of course, it was in the full Life of 
Nepos; but for reasons which I shall give below 
(see p. 112) I do not believe that it was. 

‘Tt ij, 2: ‘P. Scipio Africanus... voluit eum de 
provincia depellere et ipse ei succedere, neque 
hoc per senatum efficere potuit.’ 

‘2 T have mentioned above (p. 108) Soltau’s 
attempt to make Livy Plutarch’s source for this 
fact. Fraccaro, i, p. 110, tries to derive Plu- 
tarch’s and Livy’s accounts and that of the 
author of De Viris illustribus from Nepos, and 
(p. 110, n. 2) says that octaginia in De Vir. ill. 
(47. 7) is a mistake for nonaginta. Perhaps 
octaginta in Nepos (ii. 4) is a similar mistake! 

'3 Soltau’s arguments are in general uncon- 
vincing; he notes a few agreements on points 
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Yet it cannot be denied that there is a certain similarity between all these com- 
positions, which is, in view of the considerable biographic literature to which they 
could have had access, rather remarkable. The fact that they all follow the anti- 
Scipionic tradition’ in spite of its falsity, that both Nepos and Plutarch mention 
Cato’s age at the time of his first military service, that both Cicero and Plutarch 
describe his conversation with Nearchus, the great similarity between Plutarch’s 
and Nepos’ opening chapters, these and many other likenesses are difficult to explain, 
if there is no connexion between the three. The reason for this similarity I believe 
to be that they all three based their works on the same source, that Plutarch’s 
chronological source was also Cicero’s and Nepos’. Cicero derived most of the facts 
of Cato’s life from it, and with the aid of Atticus’ Annales? was able to give all that 
mass of chronological information which we find in the dialogue. He accepted the 
tradition of Cato’s serving under Fabius at Tarentum,? but, since Scipio was one of 
the interlocutors, was silent about his quaestorship and prosecution of Scipio and about 
Scipio’s intrigues to succeed him in Spain. Since all the facts are introduced into the 
conversation, they do not correspond exactly to Plutarch’s versions ; we have already 
noted the difference between Plutarch’s and Cicero’s accounts of Dentatus and 
Nearchus; in Cicero there was no object in mentioning the effect these experiences 
had on him; whereas Plutarch says* that Cato mourned his son and mentioned him 
in his books, Cicero’ merely introduces Cato speaking regretfully of him; Plutarch 
speaks® of the simple dinners he gave, enjoying the company of both young and old; 
in Cicero Cato remarks on the pleasure he derived from the company of young men 
as well as old,’ and recalls the joy he derived from his convivia ;8 and so on throughout. 
He has taken facts mainly, though not necessarily wholly or only, from the biography 
and introduced them skilfully into the dialogue, and more than that we cannot 


hope to say. 


Nepos too used the biography as the basis for his own work, but used it critically. 


of fact between Plutarch’s Life and the abridged 
Life of Nepos, on the strength of which he argues 
that Plutarch’s source must have been Nepos’ 
full Life. But if, for instance (one of Soltau’s 
examples), Cato was tribunus militum, then 
Plutarch could hardly say anything but that 
xtAvapyias érvye. Such similarities cannot be 
used as evidence of plagiarism, and Soltau’s 
examples are all of that nature. Moreover, he 
shirks any attempt to explain the differences 
between the two on points of fact which argue a 
different tradition. Briefly they are: (1) Cato’s 
war service between 214 and 210; (2) Scipio 
succeeding Cato in Spain; (3) Cato’s age at the 
time of Galba’s prosecution. He produces no 
real evidence in support of his theory, and fails 
to take account of much that in fact makes it 
untenable. Leo’s treatment is brief and un- 
happy. On p. 166, in an attempt to show that 
Plutarch’s source used Livy, he says that the 
characterization of Cato in Livy, xxxix. 40. 
4-12, is not derived from his annalistic source, and 
therefore we are left to conclude that Plutarch’s 
source must have derived it directly from Livy. 
Yet on p. 170 he attempts to show that Livy 
derived it from Nepos. Then surely Plutarch’s 
conjectural source, who, we are informed on 
p. 171, used Nepos, could have derived it from 





Nepos as well as from Livy? The discussion, 
pp. 168-9, of the relation of Cicero’s Cato to 
Plutarch’s Life is equally unsatisfactory. First 
we are told that Plutarch’s account of the con- 
versation with Nearchus must be derived from 
Cicero. For this his only reason is: ‘Aus gemein- 
samer Quelle hatte Plutarch von dem Dialog, 
aber nicht von dem Erlebnisse als solchem 
berichten kénnen.’ I simply cannot follow this 
argument—if indeed it is such—which begs the 
whole question. He then shows that there are 
certain small differences between Cicero’s and 
Plutarch’s accounts, which, he says, make it 
likely that there was an intermediate source; 
the probability becomes a certainty when we 
see that Plutarch’s Life is a combination of both 
Cicero’s and Nepos’. We need not pursue the 
matter farther; if one is prepared to ignore the 
differences between the accounts, and base one’s 
case on a few similarities, then anything is 
possible, especially if that deus ex machina, the 
intermediate source, is hauled in. 

! With certain reservations; see below. 

2 As Miinzer, op. cit., shows, to my mind 


convincingly. 
3 iv. 103 XI. 41. 
4 xxiv. 10. 5 xxiii. 85. 
© xxv. 3. 7 viii. 26. 8 xiii. 45. 
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For some reason he was sceptical of much that the biography told of Cato,’ and where 
possible he set out to check it, and this process is clearly to be seen throughout the 
first part of his biography. Cato’s association with Valerius Flaccus had, as we have 
seen, been so worked up that it had ceased to be possible in all its details; Nepos 
therefore checked its truth by consulting M. Perperna, an old friend of the Valerii,? 
and referred to his authority. Somehow he was able to discover that Cato did not 
serve under Fabius, but was with Marcellus in Sicily from 214-210, and he therefore 
substituted this version. Cato’s quaestorship, being undistinguished, had left little 
trace behind, and Nepos, finding no alternative account, gave the biography’s, 
making him quaestor to Scipio. He did discover that Cato had not joined in Scipio's 
prosecution, which he therefore omitted.t He also discovered that Scipio did not 
succeed Cato in Spain, but was unable to be certain whether he had intrigued to do 
so, and he therefore combines the two, and says he intrigued unsuccessfully. If the 
author of De Viris tllustribus may be taken to reflect the version of Nepos, then his 
statement’ that Ennius taught Cato Greek at this time is another instance of con- 
scious correction. In the absence of the full biography we cannot say more about 
Nepos’ Life, but there can be little doubt that om this hypothesis the similarities and 
the divergencies between Nepos and Plutarch are most satisfactorily explained, and 
also the curious combination of true and false which we find there. 

This examination of the different traditions in the biographies of Cato serves to 
demonstrate the many kinds of literature which grew up round important figures in 
the second century B.c., whose existence cannot be ignored in source criticisms of 
Plutarch’s Lives of these men, and whose tendentiousness helped considerably to 
form the picture of the men which in time became the accepted one. Cato’s outstand- 
ing personality drew down upon himself a particularly imposing mass of such litera- 
ture from many quarters; but most other public characters must have suffered more 
or less from such attention, and to attempt, in the face of this fact, to name Plutarch’s 
sources, as though we had all the material at our disposal on which to form a judge- 


ment, is doubly ‘the way of error’; we dangerously over-simplify an exceedingly ~ 


complex problem, and we fail to recognize the bias and untruthfulness of much that 
we find in a Life. R. E. SMITH. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, TORONTO. 


! Perhaps Atticus, who asked him to write the + As I have said, I think this more likely 
biography (iii. 5), had expressed dissatisfaction than that it did appear in the full Life. The 
with what we may call the canonical biography, question could be easily settled: Cato’s name 
and may have shown its falsity in some details. did not appear anywhere in connexion with the 
His interest in history is attested by his Annales. incident in the more trustworthy accounts, and 

2 i. 1. For the close relations of the Perpernae Nepos could discover that without trouble. 
with the Valerii Flacci, and in particular of this 5 47. 1: ‘in praetura Sardiniam subegit, ubi 
one, see P.-W.,s.v. ‘Perperna’, No. 5, cols. 896-7. ab Ennio Graecis litteris instructus.’ Fraccaro, 

3 The dates are Fraccaro’s, to whose work on 1, p. 127, thinks that Cato brought Ennius to 
this point I have referred above. Rome in 203-202, not after his praetorship. 
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PHILOLOGY IN THEOCRITUS 


2.155 % yap poe Kai tpis Kai rerpdxis GAAon’ egoirn, 


Kai tap’ epiv éerider trav Awpida moAAdxis oArrayv. 


THERE can be no doubt about the object which Delphis was in the habit of leaving at 
Simaetha’s house. The word éAzrn is capable of meaning a ladle or jug for wine (Ion, 
fr. 10 N? ap. Ath. 11. 495 B), and the name is conventionally applied by archaeologists 
to a particular form of jug, but Delphis did not carry a jug about with him. What he 
took to the gymnasium or palaestra where he appears to have spent most of his time 
(8, 80, 97, 115)' was the portable flask of oil, carried indeed by others,” but, together 
with sponge and scraper, the regular equipment of the athlete. “OAms, which appears 
to be a mere synonym, also has the same two meanings. At Sapph. /r. 51 it is a wine- 
jug, but at T. 18. 45, where the Spartan girls will make libation of oil at Helen’s 
plane-tree, the silver oAms containing it is no doubt that from which they anoint 
themselves in their masculine way by the Eurotas (23). 

Portable oil-flasks are carried by a string or thong on the wrist :? hence Achaeus 
fr. 19 N* ABdpyvpos | dAmn mapnwpeiro ypipatos mAéa, Call. fr. 181 Kata oxatoio Bpaxtovos 
éumAeov dAmw. They may also be hung up by it, and no doubt Delphis left his on a peg 
in Simaetha’s house. 

So far, then, so good ; but why does Simaetha call it Dorian? Delphis comes from 
Myndos in Caria (96) and was probably as Dorian as Simaetha herself: at any rate 
he speaks the same dialect and inhabits the same town as she, and as neither she nor 
T.’s audience have any grounds for expecting his equipment to be exotic, her insistence 
that it was not requires explanation. And the scholia, seeing this difficulty, have 
supplied one: oAmn Kupiws 7 Seppartivn AjKvOos, du’ Hs €orw omumedecOat TO EAaiov. viv 
dé tows THY yaAKHv dnote AjKvbov bia To Awpida ddvar avri Kopwias. ra yap Kopivhiia 
xaAxwpara SiaBeBonra. Leather oil-flasks are not unknown,‘ but if dAmn or Ams was 
once of leather,’ the material cannot have been any longer implicit in the name® or 
Abapyupos oAmn and apyvpéa oAms in Achaeus and T. would be contradictions in terms. 
Moreover, it is evident that ‘Dorian’ cannot mean ‘Corinthian’, that ‘Corinthian’ 
without further qualification cannot mean ‘brazen ’, and that, if it could, the material 
of which this particular dAan was made is of little moment. 

The shape of the oAmn carried by Delphis would be scarcely more relevant than 
its material, but I mention it here because ethnic adjectives are sometimes used, 
especially of receptacles, to indicate not their provenance but their style or shape, as, 
for instance, Herod. 4.152 xpnripos ’ApyoAxod, Ath. 5.199 E Kpatjpas Aaxwvixovs 
rérrapas . . . KopwOovpyeis 50, Michel, Rec. d’Inscr. 833. 120 ordpvos Bowsriakds . . . 


' It is as an athlete that he wears the white der attaches some unusually precise meaning to 
poplar garland of Herakles, patron-god of  redxos, suggests that his 6A is not of pottery. 
athletes (121, cf. R.E. Suppl. 3. 1007). Nicander writes also (97) ada 8’ €v GAmn Opumre, 

2 An 6Amn is carried by cynics at A.P. 6. 293, and the passages are puzzling, for neither wine- 
298 (Leonidas), 7. 68 (Archias). jug nor oil-flask in view of its narrow neck is very 

3 See B.S.A. 29. 216. suitable for pounding or triturating in; but 

+ See B.S.A. 29. 194'. The implied etymology neither suggests leather as the material of an 
eAudmy is given at Et.M. 623. 2, but unless Amn. 
they were of vellum i can hardly have been 6 *AddBacros, aAdBaorpov no doubt once meant 
translucent. an alabaster vessel, but T. can write (15. 114) 

’ This idea might seem to derive some support xpvce. dAdBaorpa, and the origin of the word 
from Nic. Ther. 80 és redxos Kepayiov Hé xai was so far forgotten in antiquity that it could 
oAmnv | xedpidas évOp3mrwv, which, unless Nican- be explained as dyyos pq Exov AaBds (Suid. s.v.). 
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Kparhpes Tuppnvixoi . . . kparnpes Aaxwvixoi,’ and, without a noun, Agora, ‘Podiaxd, 
Xadxdixd. These, however, I mention only to dismiss, for such adjectives denote a 
style originating in, or peculiar to, a comparatively small area, and ‘Dorian’ conveys 
no local implication. From Sicily to Byzantium there were Dorians, even their 
national y:twv had long since ceased to distinguish them from other Greeks, and 
if their common ancestry had any influence upon their oil-flasks it was probably 
confined to the name by which they called them. And that is, I think, the sig- 
nificance of T.’s adjective, for though the oil-flask habit may be supposed to have 
been universal throughout the Greek athletic world, the flask itself had different 
names and the fact attracted attention in antiquity: Ath. 11. 495 C ryv de oAmny 
KiXetirapyos Kopwiiovs pév dnor xai Bulavriovs nai Kumpiouvs tiv AnKvOov azodidovat, 
Oeacadovs dé tv mpdyoov, cf. Hesych. dpuBaAida- AjxvOov-: Awpreis (cf. Et. M. 150. 54), 
apBuvia: (apuBdAwda Schmidt) Ajxvdov- Adxwves.2, What the thing was called in T.’s 
native Syracuse I do not know, but the Syracusan Gorgo, who regards herself as 
speaking Corinthian (15.91), ought to have called it oAzn. 

If this interpretation is correct, the meaning of trav Awpida dAzav is, in plain prose, 
his GAma as (we) Dorians call it3—and it is immediately seen to be inappropriate, for 
Simaetha’s agony of mind ought not to leave her time to remember that in dialects 
other than her own another word would be used, nor is that information of much 
interest to the Moon, whom she is ostensibly addressing. The word is in fact extra- 
dramatic—a kind of aside addressed by the learned Alexandrian poet to a public 
avid of such scholarly titbits. And if it be argued that T. had too much taste to in- 
trude upon his scene in this way, I should reply that the adjective, until attention is 
focused upon it, is unobtrusive, that the author of that deplorable couplet (12. 13) 
6 pev etorvndros, pain x” wdpuKdraidlwr, | rov 8 Erepov mdAw ws Kev 6 Deaoadds eizror aitnv 
cannot be acquitted of a too importunate interest in lexicography, and that he has 
done exactly the same thing in another passage, to which I now turn.‘ 


> 


18.47 ypapupara 8’ ev droid yeyparerat, ws Tapdyv Tis 
avveiun Awprori céBev p> “Edévas durov ei. 
(At the critical point I refrain from punctuation.) The subject is the dedication of 
a plane-tree to Helen by means of an inscription cut in the bark. The natural inter- 
pretation of Awpuoti is that given by 2, namely that the inscription is to be in Doric; 
and it is generally agreed to be absurd. It is well enough for Aaron in Titus Androni- 
cus (V.i. 138) to say On their skins, as on the bark of trees, | have with my knife carved in 
Roman letters | ‘Let not your sorrow die though I am dead’ both because he is himself 
a Moor, and because his audience receives the inscription not in Latin but in English. 








1 See on such names Payne, Necrocorinthia, 
p. 210; Rumpf, Chalk. Vasen, 123; A.J.A. 31. 
350; Rém. Mitth. 46. 150. Similarly perhaps of 
furniture MiAnowvpyyjs, on which see /.H.S. 
58. 194. 

2 See on these words B.S.A. 29. 193. 

3 A prose-writer would naturally say 77} mapa 
Awpretar, or td Awpiedv Kadoupévny, dAmnv, and, 
as poets have little occasion to say such things 
at all, I cannot lay hand on an adjective exactly 
so used elsewhere ; for in such examples as Aesch. 
Suppl. 873 Aiyumriav Bapw, fr. 364 AcBuprKxis 
pipnpua pavddns xirwv, Eur. Or. 1370 BapBapos 
év evpdapow, Eubul. fr. 102 Aiyvrriw paydan, 
though the name is exotic so also is the thing 
named. The use does not, however, seem to me 


unnatural and it has something in common with 
that of ods in the sense of which you speak, as 
you call it of which examples are collected by 
Pearson on Soph. fr. 165. At Ephippus, fr. 10 
Kepaoas Cwpdrepov ‘Ounpixds the adverb plainly 
refers to the language and implies the possibility 
of a similar use of the adjective. 

4 All the examples of 6Amn (and oAms) known 
to me are mentioned above. In case they should 
seem too numerous for T. to treat the word as 
a yAdooa, I remark that Ion and Achaeus (one 
of whom used it in a different sense) are the 
only authors who certainly used it before T., 
and that in Alexandrian poetry dirys also occurs 
more than once. 
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PHILOLOGY IN THEOCRITUS II5 


Here, however, the speakers are Spartan girls, they are addressing Helen at Sparta, 
and the Doric of the whole Idyll, though disfigured in the manuscripts, is vouched 
for by the superscription. Nobody either inside or outside the poem could conceivably 
expect the inscription to be in any other dialect. 

The solution remains uncertain. Hiller light-heartedly says mit dorischer Kiirze, 
but the inscription, if it were really laconic, would contain, not five words, but three, 
or two, or one (‘EAévas). Hermann’s proposal to introduce the Laconian form 
‘Edévap fails because Awpiori can no more mean tm Laconian than Awpida can 
mean Cortinthan. Neither tree-cults nor bark-carving are particularly Dorian, and 
one is left to guess that T. saw something which was so in this method of dedicating 
a tree, or else that the adverb belongs to the inscription and that the passer-by is 
bidden to some specifically Dorian act of veneration.’ In any case, however, Spartans 
addressing a Spartan at Sparta have no call to think of non-Dorian usage; the 
adverb must be an extra-dramatic comment from T. to his audience, and it therefore 
forms an exact parallel to the interpretation which I put upon the adjective 4wpida 
at 2. 156. 

But if Awpuori at 18. 48, whatever its precise meaning, confirms an interpretation 
of Awpida at 2. 156, I think that 2. 156, supported by 12. 13, now in its turn suggests a 
third interpretation of 18. 48, namely that what seems specifically Dorian to T. is 
not some peculiarity of cult but the use of dvveiuy in the sense of read; and that as 
tav Awpida dAmav means GAma as (we) Dorians call it, so dvveiwn Awpvori may mean 
avveiun as (we) Dorians say. 

The use of (dva)véuew for avayvyvdoKxew was, as numerous glosses show,’ less 
unfamiliar to ancient scholars than to us, but unless the scholia are right in so inter- 
preting dzdveov at Pind. J. 2. 47 it occurs nowhere else in literature. The evidence, 
such as it is, suggests that the usage was not exclusively Doric,? but Doric it certainly 
was, for dvavéyew is cited in this sense by Suidas from Epicharmus (/r. 224) ; and T.., 
though a keen, is not necessarily a well-informed philologist. “OAzn is used by Ion 
and Achaeus who are not Doric writers and by the latter in the same sense as by T.; 
and at 12. 13 elamvydAos seems to be Laconian rather than specifically Amyclaean, and 
airns is unlikely to have been exclusively Thessalian since its feminine aizis is used 
by Alcman.* I do not think this interpretation of Jwp.ori certain, but on the evidence 
I think it deserves to be set beside the others suggested ; and it has this in its favour, 
that if one had to guess to which of the three verbs yeypaiberar, avveiwn, and o¢Bov the 
adverb belongs, it is, as Meineke said, most natural to connect it with the second. 


There is one other place in Jd. 18, a little different from these, which deserves 
mention here. T. is not, as at 2. 156 and perhaps at 18. 48, displaying a yA@ooa to his 
admiring audience, but he may, I think, be dropping them a lexicographical hint. 

The maidens who will inaugurate the tree-cult of Helen announce their intention 
of getting up early to gather flowers for a garland which they will presently offer at 
the plane-tree. The garland is to be made Awrd yapai adfopuévo (43). T.’s choice of 
flower is no doubt due to his memory of what Telemachus said to Menelaus at 
Sparta—Od. 4. 602 weSiowo dvdacers | edpéos d evr pev Awros modus: it is a trefoil, perhaps 


3 It resembles dvaveyéerac at Herod. 1. 173, 
where the meaning is recounts or recites. 

4 Hence Wilamowitz writes tov 8’ érepov wah, 
ws Kal 6 Qecaadds, eimor airnv—the Amyclean- 
speaker would call the one eianvndos and, like the 
Thessalian, the other airns. This regularizes the 
syntax and may be right, but it makes the 
couplet even odder than before. 


‘ Naturally the adverb has been suspected, 
but the emendations, of which ddéporor (Meineke) 
and dpiore (Haupt) are the best, are not attrac- 
tive. $B 3 preserves only the last letter of the 
word, which seems to be «. 

2 Hesych. s. vv. avvépew, émweimdtw, véper, 
vépers, véuw Cf. X Pind. J. 2. 47 (68) citing T., 
Sophocles, and Parthenius, and Z Ar. Av. 1280. 
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the fragrant yellow-flowered variety called peAiAwros (Diosc. 3. 40), which is used for 
garlands in Cratinus /7. 98 and Alexis fr. 114 (cf. Nic. Ther. 897), and in Italy was called 
sertula Campana (Plin. N.H. 21. 53)'. 

The occasion of this poem and the audience to whom it is addressed are quite 
unknown, and Kuiper’s suggestion (Memos. 49. 26) that it should be connected with 
the marriage of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Arsinoe is a mere guess. It is, however, 
worth noting that according to the story related by Herodotus (2. 112) Helen, the 
heroine of the poem, never went to Troy but was detained at Memphis, and that 
Plutarch, commenting on a detail of that story discreditable to Menelaus, says 
(Mor. 857 B) rodrov d€ tov Adyov ovK of8’ Goris Aiyurriwv eipnev: GAAd tavavTia 7oAAai 
pev “EXévns rodAai 5€ MeveAdov tysai dvadvdAdrrovrat nap’ adrois. Nothing else is known 
of a cult of Menelaus in Egypt, but several scraps of evidence support Plutarch’s 
statement about Helen,” the truth of which there is no reason to doubt. It is not 
unreasonable, therefore, to conjecture that the poem may belong, like Jdd. 14, 15, 17, 
and the Berentke, to T.’s Alexandrian period. 

But in Egypt Awrés denoted most naturally not a trefoil but a water-lily ; and this 
plant too was sometimes called peAiAwros, and its cool fragrance caused it to be used 
in garlands (Ath. 3. 73 A). The words yapai avfopuevow are prettily descriptive of a 
trefoil, and in themselves they would attract no special attention. But though ‘grow- 
ing on the ground’ is not the same as ‘growing on land’, the phrase serves equally 
well to distinguish clover from nenuphar, and if this poem was intended for an 
Egyptian audience I do not suppose that T. put it there without intention. 

A. S. F. Gow. 
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TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ADDENDUM. Professor D. S. Robertson, who has kindly read this paper in proof, 
calls my attention to the Awpixa mpooxeddAaa of Ath. 6. 255 (Clearchus fr. 25) 
which I should have mentioned in connexion with 2.156 though they do not alter 
my opinion of that passage. 


tT On Awrds see R.E. 13. 1515. phrase was to distinguish trefoil from the tree 

2 They are collected and discussed by Visser or trees also called Awrés, but one would not 
Gétter u. Kulte, 19, 84. expect these to be used for garlands. 

3 Hiller thought that the function of the 
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THEOCRITUS ID. VII 
(C.Q. xxxiv, p. 52) 


As bearing on the time of year of the celebration attended by Simichidas and his 
friends, I stated, on the authority of Miss Alice Lindsell, that the barley-harvest in 
Cos is normally over by the end of April; and I added that the barley-harvest ought 
to fix the time of the events recorded, but that the scene depicted in 131 ff. is evidently 
much later than April and that the modern dates do not fit T.’s setting. I was assum- 
ing that the threshing and winnowing of the barley, which is the occasion of the 
festival (155), took place immediately after it had been carried, but, as Miss Lindsell 
has pointed out, this assumption has no justification. 

The harvest, then as now (2 Arat. 137), began with the barley, and Hesiod, who 
starts cutting at the rising of the Pleiads (W.D. 383), in May, only threshes (598) 
evr av mpa@ra pavn abévos "Qapiwvos, that is, apparently, early in July.? Nor is that 
a late date, for according to the Geoponica (3. 6. 8, 11. 9) threshing and winnowing 
may go on in the two months from June 24 to August 24, and in two poems on the 
Roman calendar they are assigned to August. Hence the date of the barley-harvest 
in Cos is useless to us for the purpose of timing the Idyll, and we are thrown back 
on the information that the fruit is ripe (144)—-from which I can draw no conclusions ¢ 
—and that the leaves have been stripped from the vines (134). This last process is 
performed according to Geop. 5. 28. 4 drav 7) Oepdrns Tod HAiov apynrat auPAdvveoOa, and 
is assigned by Columella (11. 2. 61) and Palladius (9. 30) to August. 

On the whole, therefore, August looks a more probable morth than July for the 
events recorded. In either case Demeter (157) will be holding, mixed with barley, not 
flowering poppies (for they flower in April), but stalks with the capsules attached. 
She is often so represented, for instance on the Tanagra plate in Athens (A.M. 
26. T. 8) which is probably more relevant than other monuments to T.’s rustic celebra- 
tion. The @advo.a with which she is being honoured is, according to Ez. M., a thanks- 
giving pera THY ovyKopdyv TOV Kdprwv, and the dpdyyara which she holds suggest 
cutting rather than winnowing, but the festival is as appropriate to the conclusion 
of the harvest as to its first stage and the dpdyyara have no doubt been set aside 
unthreshed for the purpose. 

The reason for the long delay between the harvest and the garnering of the grain 
is given by Columella (2. 20. 1), who says that the crop is less liable to damage from 
various causes if cut early, and continues, propter quae recrastinant non debet, sed 
aequaliter flauentibus 1am satis ante quam ex toto grana indurescant, cum rubsicundum 
colorem traxerunt, messis facienda est, ut potius in area et aceruo quam tn agro grandescant 
frumenta. constat enim si tempestiue decisa sint postea capere incrementum (see also 
Theophr. H.P. 8. 11. 3, C.P. 4. 13. 6, Plin. N.H. 18. 298, Pallad. 7. 2. 1): and I should at 
least have remembered that according to T. himself (10. 46) the grain was expected to 
ripen after it was cut. 

A. S. F. Gow. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


' As might be expected, this is earlier than in 4 Apples and pears ripen early or late according 
Greece and a little later than in Egypt (see R.E. to the varieties (Theophr. C.P. 1. 18. 3, 4. II. 2: 
6. 474). see R.E. 1. 2702, 3. 494). BpdBiAa are thought, 

2 For the dates of these phenomena see R.E. somewhat uncertainly, to be sloes (R.£. 109. 
5. 1703, 6. 474. : 1458), but I do not know when they ripen. 

3 A.P. 9. 384. 9, Carmen de Mensibus 16 5 In view of what is here said I should now 
(P.L.M. 5. 236 Vollmer). Both, however, put the state the case against Wilamowitz’s Agov in 25 
harvest in July. much more strongly than I did at C.Q. xxiv. 148. 

















SOME USES OF THE IMPERFECT IN GREEK 
(T. is used throughout for Thucydides, H. for Herodotus, X. for Xenophon.) 


1. THE use of the imperfect éruxre ‘was the mother of’, with 7 rixrovoa; évixwyr, 
ot vuK@vres ; 6 SiSovs is well known, and no doubt correctly explained.! Reference is 
frequently made to Virgil’s guem dat Sidonia Dido, but édid0v seems not to be used, 
no doubt because it is so extensively used in the sense of ‘offered’. 

In T. 7. 56. 3 mepveyiyvovro seems to be a substitute for évixwy, ‘were victorious’ ; 
cf. éfepe in Pind. O. 10 (11), 74 ‘was prizewinner’ (‘panoramic’ use, Gildersleeve— 
using Shilleto’s term)—the other winners all have an aorist. So too Pyth. 3. 44. 

2. If we define this use of the impf. as expressing the abiding result of a single past 
act, we are in a position to explain a large number of cases where we get no help from 
the standard commentaries and grammars, e.g. the émotec which alternates with 
€7vroinoe in artists’ signatures, ‘was the maker’ ; we may compare the Latin ‘epistolary 
imperfect’. So redye in P. Pyth. 12. 19 (rather than Gildersleeve’s explanation ‘the 
tentativeness of the inventor’). For reéye, Jl. 1. 5, see § 9. 

3. The use is not confined to the impf., nor to Greek. In English ‘I hear’ fre- 
quently = ‘I am told, I have heard’: compare ‘I saw X . . .; he says, he tells me...’; 
‘I had a letter; he writes . . .’, ‘he gives permission ’. 

Cp. ©. ot« axovers dvdpa ayabov yeyovdora; (P. Gorg. 503 Cc). Rehdantz quotes from 
Dem. 3. 21, 4. 3, 6. 11, 9. 48, and muvOdvoua, 9. 25. Cp. Sandys on 4. 24. An interesting 
case is S. Phil. 1290, & didrar’ eimwy, ei A€yets ernrupa.” 

In the impf. H. 3. 76 7a . . . yeyovdra éruvOdvovro (but 1. 35 éruvOdvero ‘he wanted 
to know’); X. H. 1. 4. 11 (the ships) ds éxvvOdvero A. mapacxevalew. In the participle, 
T. 7. 36. 1 wvv@avdpevor adrav tov énimdovv . . . €BovAovro . . . (cf. 7. 25. 2). H. 1. 90 
tabra axovwv 6 K. dmepndero. 

4. Eur. H.F. 551-4 shows an instructive extension. ME. cé Oavovr’ nrovoper. 
(HP. wo6ev...;) ME. Edpvobéws xnpuxes nyyeAAov rdde. HP. ri 5’ €€eAcimer’ olxov...; 
ny yeAAov= ‘such was their message’, cf. H. 3. 36 danyyéAAovro ; 3. 123 ult., dapyyeAre ; 
and in the part., €veuibav mpéoBers ayyéAXovras (T. 7. 25. 7). 

5. e€eAXeizere, I think, is to be explained in the same way, ‘you left, and are here’, 
i.e. ‘have left’: éxAeAoizare would refer to present state without reference to past act. 
So too I would explain xareAeimero, T. 7. 2. 4 ‘was left’: Cobet’s xareAdAeirro seems 
unnecessary. The present Aeizerar, 7a Accopeva, is not infrequently used this way. 
So Pind. O. 6. 45 Aeize,3 ‘left on the ground’ (where Gildersleeve tr. ‘had to leave’, 
comparing 3. 17, aire, ‘had to ask "—‘of reluctance’). 

So S. Trach. 76 €deiré row pavreta on the same principle would be ‘he left the 
tablets—he did not take them with him; they were left behind’. I do not understand 
what Jebb means by talking of ‘the process of leaving’ (App., p. 187). He quotes 
Il. 2. 106 f., where Homer has é€Aize and Aeize in consecutive lines; cf. 6v xaréAeuev 
Od. 11. 86, 174. 

6. [I have not gone into the Homeric alternations of impf. and aor., which are 
very puzzling; Jebb quotes J1. 1. 465 piorvAAdv 7’ dpa raAda Kai aud’ oBedoiow Ezerpav 
(one act durative, one instantaneous?). 2. 42-6 (dressing) ; with clothes the impf. is 
used, with shoes, sword, etc. the aor. (He dressed (durative) and then put on shoes, etc. ?) 
1. 433 ff., a series of acts at landing, and then (437) €« 5€ Kai adroit Baivov . . . (438) 
ex 5° exatouBnv Bioav .. . (439) éx d¢ X. BA (this might be similarly explained). 7. 303-5 

t Cf. Jebb on O.T. 437. (e.g. Eur. Hec. 1124). 


2 So Gk. has the choice of three tenses for 3 Cf. Eur. Ph. 1423 f. dAAjAwy wédas mimrovow 
‘what do you say?’; ri A€yets, ri elmas, ri A€Eats ~=— dup ‘they lie’. 
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SOME USES OF THE IMPERFECT IN GREEK II9Q 
Sdxe ... didov (so speaking H. gave A...., A’s gift toH. was.... 23. 565 EvunAw 8 


ev xepoi Tider... 6 8° ed€EaTo xaipwr. 

These cases are hardly to be explained by the usage which in the historians we 
translate ‘proceeded to’ (v. Jebb’s Electra, p. 213), in any case a makeshift transla- 
tion. Shilleto’s ‘panoramic impf.’ expresses the idea admirably: we see the acts going 
on. French gets this vividness two ways, by using either impf. or perfect. The Latin 
historic infinitive is even more vivid: by omitting the subject we add confusion to 
the picture. ] 

7. If we recognize the principle I am suggesting, we can apply it to many cases, 
some of frequent occurrence, some sporadic. 

€vreptre 1S Very Common: ‘sent him ’—he had a message or errand: the act of sending 
is only the beginning of a process, e.g. H. 1. 69 6 K. €mepmre ayyéAous . . . ot 5é eADovres 
éAeyov ‘the envoys had a message; their message was’. 1. 110 tadra elze Kai adtixa 
ayyedov ereutre. In 3. 20 H. twice has ézeyze in telling the story, but in 3. 21, referring 
to it in speeches, twice the aorist. Cf. Pind. O. 2. 23, P. 4. 114 (cf. 178), where Gildersleeve 
says ‘with the impf. the thoughts follow the motion’. So H. 1. 11 éxdAee (sent for), 
6 5é RAGE KaXdedpevos (cf. KaAet ce 6 Seiva). Monro speaks of ‘continuous result’, Hom. 
Gr. § 72. 5. 

8. Similarly éxéAeve, e.g. H. 1. 88 exéAeve Adyew 6 rt BovAorro (SO 1. 33, 114, 189, 3. 38, 
62; T. 4. 28. 1,7. 35. 1, 7. 65. 1); X. Hell. 2. 4. 31 wéurwv mpéofes... €xéAevev amevat 
(cf. 2. 4. 35 AdOpa wéumwv edidacke); 2. 4. 28 meumdovrwyv (impf.) 5€ mpéoPes, THv 
pev... Tav dé... BonBeiv neAevdvrwr, 6 A... .; cf. 2. 4. 35, 36, 37. 

So édiero O.C. 1605, O.T. 1055; mpovéedieco, Trach. 759; mapyyyeAAev X. H. 2. 4. 18, 
2. 4. 34. 

[The use in Ach. 960, 962, 1049 ff. is different. Three messages are sent, each time 
introduced by éxéAeve, e.g. 1049 ff. ezeupé tis cor vupdios ravTi Kpéa . . . exeAeve SE... 
‘has sent (he might have said TEL TTEL or ETTELTE, but for the following impf.) ...and 
requests .. .’. The use here is that of the Latin epistolary impf.: cf. also Hor. S. 
2. 6. 35 f., Roscius orabat sib adesses ad Puteal cras.] 

g. On the same principle (that the impf. marks the abiding result of a past act) 
we can explain Thucydides’ constant use of 76 Oépos éreAevra (for which X. uses 
€Anyev)—‘ that was the end’. H. 1. go Aéywy (impf., v. inf. § 10) 5€ taira KareBawve 
avris mapaiteouevos ‘ended by begging’; so, 1. 118. 

Comparing these, and éAeure (§ 5), I would explain T. 7. 71. 7 (of Pylos), (the ships 
being destroyed) zpocamwAAvvro adrais Kai ot év TH vnow, ‘were lost to them’ (‘were 
like to perish’, Marchant), and 0.T. 799 rodrov GAAvoGax (impf.) Aéyets, where Jebb has 
no note. Cf. [/. 1. 4 f. “Aide mpotapev . . . eAdpia redye Kivecow. 

10. Wecome to one of the most frequent and elusive uses, éAeye over against elze 
(€Ae€e usually in X.). The following figures are taken from Thucydides, Herodotus i 
and iii, X. Hell. i, 11. 

In introducing a speech of any length Thuc. has 15 aor. and 15 impfs. (+5 of 
‘exhorting ’), H. 12 aor., 19 impfs. (+6 ‘ask’, 4 ‘reply’), X. 6 aor., 2 impfs. The impf. 
is slightly preferred; it seems more vivid, ‘used these words’, ‘spoke as follows’ 
the bald historic ‘said’. 

In concluding a speech T. has 23 aor. (+3 ‘exhort’), o impfs. (+2 ‘exhort’), H. 
8 aor., 5 impfs. (+-1 ‘ask’), X. 2 of each. The figures for T. are striking; X. and H. 
seem indifferent, but the fact that the impf. is quite common precludes the translation 
‘proceeded to say’ even in the introductory formula. On the whole it seems that the 


1 He has a suggestive note on P. 4.247:‘From definite], whereas the statistics of the myth show 
this point [where P. takes the ‘short cut’] to the the proportion of imp. to aor. to be 1: 1. 78, 
end of the story proper, P. has nothing but which is unusually high: see A.J.P. iv, p. 162.’ 
aorists [in French we should have the past 
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impf. suggests the idea “his speech was’, 1.e. “he spoke, and these were the words’, 
which goes on all fours with the uses already examined. Cf. also T. 7. 83. 1 €Aeyor ort 
mapadedwxorev (that was their tale), and particularly H. 3. 53 dmuKxopeévys Kai Aeyovons. 
11. This use is widespread. Besides €Aeye, we have éd¢pale (tov mavra Adyov) ‘ex- 
pounded’ (Astyages’ speech), H. 1. 109; ediSacxe, X. H. 2. 4. 35 (quoted, § 8), H. 1. 214 
Avpawopevn TH vexp@, eméAeye tade. (€m)ei—pwra is frequent in H. (e.g. 3. 128, 4. pev 
Tavra emeipwra, ‘such was his question’). So instead of a bare word of ‘saying’ we 
get a verb in the impf. expressing the contents of a speech, e.g., T.7. 48.1, 6 wev 4. roratra 
ey’yvwoxev, ‘such was the view expressed by D.’, H. 1. 207, 3. 82 amedetxvuto (yrwpny) ; 
3. 80, 81 eaéhepe yrwpnv ; 1. 53 avveBovAevov (of oracles’ advice) ; 1. 126 wapeylpvou tov 
Adyov. The use of €xpnornpidero in H. 1. 55 and 159, and éypéwrro, 1. 53 is remarkable 
(in all three cases resumed by ézeipwra) : it is apparently like the introductory éeye, 
‘asked the oracle; the question was’. 
12. The following from H. are instructive: 
1. 87 6 d€ elwe “& Baotded .. .’ 6 prev Tatra Edeye ... pera Se... elme... K. de 
exéAeve A€yew ... 6 S€ eipwra... 6 dé elme... K. 5€ ayeiBero. 1. 110, quoted § 7. 
I. 111 wes eldé pe, exeAeve. 1. 112 dua S€ tadra eAeye .. . Kai exxadvipas amedeixvve. 
I. 120-2: note constant interchange of aor., impf., and historic present. 
5. 91 ff. EAeyov Tdde . . . ot pev Tatra eAeyor . . . LwKAéns 5é EAeLe Tdde . . . XY. prev EAeEE 


rade (‘the preceding’, a use found in Thuc.), ‘J. 5€ adrov ayeiBero .. . “I. pev 
rovrouot apeupato .. . ot wev 57 ameAOdvres EXeyov Taba... . 
3. 128 init. 4. pev radra emeipwra’ TH Sé avdpes A’ bréornoav . . . epilovras Se A. 


kaTeAduBave KeActwv maAdreo8a, ‘stopped by bidding draw lots’ (and that 
was the end) (cf. § 9). 

1. 36 €Aeyov tade> ‘a Baored, KrA.’ ot pev 59 TovTwv ed€ovTo, K. dé. . . EAeye odu 

rade (speech follows). raira ayetbaro (i.e. he refused point-blank). 

13. A slightly different use of the impf. is in summing up a series of events—what 
was the issue, the net result, e.g. ws ovveywpeov oi €€, ‘were agreed’ simply ‘agreed’, 
H. 3. 83; car’ avrov 5€ K. rade eyivero (‘such were the events’), 1. 85; and in the inf. 
Tov pev 57) mroveew Tadra, 1. 86, and perhaps X. Hell. 1. 6. 37 émevd7 exeivor KarémAcov 
(“were safe in harbour’) e@ve (‘proceeded to sacrifice’). H. 1. 208 (he bade her come) 
n Se eLaveywpee. 

Similar is 7... €muctoAn tooadra €dyAov (the contents of the dispatch), T. 7. 16; 
Ta. dé ypdppara eAeye tdde, H. 1. 124; Tov SpKov wuvvor .. . oide ‘these were they who 
took the oath’ (as we might say ‘the signatories’), T. 5. 24; udprupas mapeiyovro Tovs 
xuBepyvynras, X. H. 1. 7.6; (but hardly évredGev exxAnoaiav emoiovy, ib. 1. 7. 9). In the 
inf., O.T. 513 f. detv’ Exn wemvopéevos Karnyopeiv Oidizour, of a single act—the charge 
was terrible. 

14. Another use is €Aeyor, ‘I told you so’ (at the time, and it is so, you see), which 
is like the ‘philosophic’ impf., as in 70 ri Fv efvar, and Euclid’s ‘but AB was equal 
toCD’. 

Ar. Ach. 41 odK« qyydpevov; robr’ éxeiv’ obyw ’Aeyov (where Rennie quotes exx. of 
nryopevov ‘I told you so’). Ran. 275 ff. rods émidpKous ods eAeyev Hiv . . . odTos 6 TOTS 
€otiv, od Ta Onpia ra Seiv’ Efack’ exeivos. O.T. 973 f. ovKovy éyw cot radta mpovdAeyov 
mara; OF. nidas. So mponydpevov, H. 1. 208, 3. 62. 

15. Similar is the Platonic use of éAeyov, -es, referring to a previous remark (and 
SO, Wpodoyodpuev). Fritzsche quotes for Meno alone (and see Thompson on 73 A) no less 
than 9. Ritter’s statistics (quoted by Thompson, p. Ixii) are typical of Plato’s changing 
style, at the same time showing how far these things are from being cut and dried. 
For Prot., Euthyd., Gorg., Meno os éXeyov is to ws elzov as 35: 1, for Rep. 43: 7, Phileb. 
4: 5, Laws 6: 24. Cf. Thuc. 7. 83. 1 Aeyov Gri... wapadeduxorev (that was their tale). 
16. Rather different is the use of the impf., for lack of a continuous aorist, in the 
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sense ‘had been doing’, e.g. T. 7. 36. 1 mapackeuny . . . Hvmep EvvéAeyov, “had been 
collecting ’; 2. 23. 1 ds mapeoxevalovro. 

This use is particularly frequent in H. in relative clauses, e.g. 1. 66 wéSas €yovres tas 
é¢épovro adrot, ‘had been carrying’, where Stein quotes 13 cases, remarking ‘Uberhaupt 
verwendet H. dieses Tempus in so ausgedehntem Masse, wie wohl kein anderer Autor, 
um die Momente der Erzahlung nach ihren gegenseitigen Verhaltnissen . . . zu charak- 
terisieren’. Without relative: 5. 21 duepPdpynoav Kai adroi Kai 7 Oepamnin adradv- eizero 
yap ... M0AAn mapacKevy. So wpvoce, ‘had dug’, twice in 1. 186. 

17. We naturally find the impf. in negative sentences, referring not to an act, but 
to the frustration of it: the act would have been momentary, but the negation of it 
is durative. So, normally, ovx errevle, ‘failed to persuade to ae 83. 3 ov MpoaEed€XovToO 
TOUS Adyous ; X. Anab. 6. 3-9 ovK €didocav Ounpous, with which cp. H. 1. 3 (he would 
not pay the penalty) ovdé yap éxeivouvs diddvar, but a little later, ws od ddévres; and 
this may explain the very strange case, Ar. Nub. 409 onra@v yaorépa . . . odK Eoywr, 
dpeAnoas. 

18. We nowcome to some more doubtful cases. Nub. 46 éretr’ éynua Meyaxdéovs . . . 
adeAgidjv . . . (49) Tavrnv Gr’ éydpovv (was married to) cvyxarexAwounv eyw, where 
ovyk. perhaps affects the tense of éyduouv, indicating the permanent relationship of 
marriage. 

19. In Ran. 981 eiowv seems to be the same as eiceAPwsv, and is apparently to be 
explained by the above rule—‘having come in (and being in)’. This looks like the 
Latin adveniens ‘having arrived’, which is not uncommon in Plautus ;! but adveniens 
may be a substitute for an older advenens (cf. advenat, pervenat), a strong aor. partic., 
like parens.? 

20. Ant. 19 rod’ otven’ e&éreutrov, ws wovy KAvois, Where Jebb says ‘she speaks of 
the motive present to her mind while the act was being done’, comparing O.C. 770 
tor e€ewlers KaééBaddes, which is quite different—in the Ant. the act was done, in 
the O.C. not (‘were all for ejecting’), and the aor. would have been impossible. 

In Ant. 284 f. (you say the gods buried him), worepov tepriyud@vres . . . ExpuTrrov, 
J. gives the same explanation as in 19, and translates ‘were for burying’, a most 
unnatural translation : the natural translation is ‘buried him (as you say)’. I suspect 
this may be parallel to the uses of €Aeyor, etc., in §§ 14, 15. The impf. refers not to 
the act of burying, but to the statement of it. 

To return to 1. 19; the only natural translation is ‘this is why I have sent for you’: 
the past act is seen in the light of its continuing result, ‘I sent, and here we are’, 
i.e. ‘I have sent’. The word ‘send’ marks only the beginning of a process, hence its 
continual use in the impf. (cf. § 7). 

21. The fact is that in choosing tenses we consider both time and ‘aspect’, and 
so usage differs from language to language, and even in the same language, as is clear 
from many of the examples given above. In English we can only say ‘I have sent’, 
sacrificing time to aspect ; in Greek you could say ézepspa, sacrificing aspect to time, 
or ézepzrov, an attempt to combine both: zézou¢a would be most unusual—the Greek 
avoidance of the perfect is apparently due to reluctance to sacrifice time to aspect. 
[These considerations seem to explain the fact that in Latin the ‘perfect with “ have”’’ 
(cf. examples in § 16) takes historic sequence’. ] 

22. In T. 7. 79. 2 dveywpovv madw Kai averravovro the tense of the first verb is 
influenced by the second (as in Nub. 49, § 18): their state was one of withdrawal and 
rest: cf. e€aveywpee and xarémAeov in § 13. 

Eur. Hel. 790 (the doors) &ev domep mrwxos e€nAavvoyny, of a single occasion, 

1 Throughout the Most. we normally find always, I think, be explained as a true present. 
peregre advenis, etc., rather than the perf. (ad- 2 Cf. Lindsay, Lat. Lang., p. 465. 
venientem, 1. 1124). Decedens (de provincia) can 3 See Trayes in Greece and Rome, 1936, p. 98. 
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seems to be like xareAduPave in § 12, and éreAevra in § 9: the act is the beginning of 
a state. 

In Phaedo 60 A xatreAapBavopev ... 2. dpru AeAvpeévorv, the impf. seems influenced by 
the perf. part.; the verb ‘came upon’ refers to a beginning, but the tense suggests 
subsequent continuance. 

23. Finally there is Nub. 556 (the old woman in the play), jv 76 Kijros 7a8uev, “whom 
the spectators saw eating’ (but this may well be conative), and Ran. 560 (rov rupdv) 
dv odtos avrois Tois taXdpois KarnoOuev (yet 541 éxKxaidex’ aprous Karépaye), Which I 
cannot explain at all. Does the relative pronoun make the difference—in 560, “the 
cheese which H. ate’ the speaker is thinking of the state (or fate) of her cheese: in 541 
of the act of Herakles? 

A precise parallel, at first sight, is Vesp. 896 (€ypdybaro AdByra) tov tupov aduceiv 
é7t povos kaTnobev. In a ypady the past act is seen in present circumstances: ‘he 
is a criminal (guilty), for he has eaten’. 

W. B. SEDGWICK. 
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It will be best to explain here, at the start, that I do not propose new etymologies 
for the words evgewos (or aevos) and wévros. I regard, then, 6 evéewos mdvros as Mean- 
ing ‘the hospitable way’. My purpose is to show how such a name came to be given 
to the Black Sea by the Greeks. 

First, the word aévros. The familiar explanation (so Boisacq) connects it with 
a series of words, of which I give the most important: Gk. wdros (*pnto-) ‘trodden 
path’ ; Skt. pdnthah ‘way’, fem. pathya ‘id.’ ; Zend pad- ‘id.’; Arm. hun ‘ford, road’ ; 
Lat. pons ‘bridge’. Further, as a verb the root appears in Gk. zrareiv ‘tread down’ and 
is given in Walde-Pokorny as *fent- (Ar. -th-) ‘tread, go’: W.-P. points out that the 
derived nouns (given above) mean ‘way’, and particularly a way that goes over or 
through water, as can be seen from the Armenian and Latin. 

Now why is it that a word meaning ‘way’ was used in Greek to mean ‘sea’? It is 
customary to point to Homer’s bypa xéAevfa' and Pindar’s movrov KéAevOor, but such 
evidence is extremely flimsy. It needs no great flight of fancy or poetic imagination 
to speak of roads over the sea; but in these phrases the words dypa and mévrov are 
indispensable parts, which are vital to the meaning of the whole. This objection is 
raised by Ehrlich,? who then argues that zdvros is not to be connected with Skt. 
panth- etc., and compares zrorapés, the -v- of zévros being a nasal infix. His etymology 
has not been generally approved, and I retain the comparison zovros: panth-. His 
objection, however, is still valid. 

Another explanation, which can be kept separate from the preceding, is the 
historical one, that the Greeks used the sea as a regular means of communication and 
so the transfer ‘way>sea’ was a natural development in their speech. This argument 
appears in various forms: an old one is that of Curtius (Gr. Et.5.)—‘fiir die Griechen 
ist das Meer die verbindende Strasse’. Notice here the tense of zs¢. It implies that 
because the sea, i.e. the Aegean, was the element that united the Greeks of historical 
times, Curtius thinks the sense-transfer a possible one. But the meaning zrovros ‘sea’ 
is firmly settled in Greek even in the Homeric dialect. The sense ‘sea’ clearly, then, 
preceded the days when the Greeks had acquired complete familiarity with the 
Aegean and regarded it as a regular route in their daily lives ; and yet such familiarity 
was necessary for Curtius’s transfer. The Aegean can be excluded from our con- 
sideration. 

Yet there are other seas. So, recently, Specht? has said that wévros acquired its 
meaning ‘sea’ because, for the Indogermans of the Baltic Sea region, the sea was a 
regular means of communication. In other words, the sea with which the Greeks once 
had such complete familiarity must have been the Baltic. The question threatens 
here to become more involved, because this theory is partly bound up with the larger 
one concerning the ‘Urheimat’, and requires the proto-Greeks to have dwelt by the 
Baltic and there to have become practised mariners. The views on IE. prehistory of 
such an authority as Specht deserve, of course, to be treated with respect. But one 
may agree with his placing of the proto-Greeks in that part of northern Europe, 
without having to accept his explanation of the sense of mévros; and I see strong 
objections to that explanation. For it assumes an early familiarity of that people 
with the sea and with sailing. But it is beyond dispute that the Greek vocabulary 


' It is even suggested, in Schwyzer, Griech. surely have astonished Homer, as much as it 
Gramm. i, p. 38, that this phrase may be an_ does me. 
example of the taboo-expression, designed to 2 K.Z. xl, p. 359 note. 
avoid saying the proper name! This view would 3 K.Z. xiv, p. 63, note 2. 
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dealing with such things is of a late origin and partly even foreign. Thus, the sea is 
called dAs ‘the salt stuff’—but though this IE. word for ‘salt’ is widespread, it does 
not elsewhere mean ‘sea’ (except in Latin, which borrowed the meaning from Greek) ; 
méAayos, perhaps ‘the level surface’ (cf. Lat. planus) ; OdAarra, very likely of Aegean 
origin. There is one IE. word for ‘sea’, Lat. mare, which appears also in Celtic, 
Germanic, and Balto-Slavonic: but of this Greek has no trace. Other words of nauti- 
cal vocabulary are suspected of having Aegean, non-Greek origin: xuBepvav, xddws. 
Even some IE. words of Greek nautical vocabulary did not originally have a meaning 
connected with the sea, but have been adapted from general speech or, specifically, 
from rustic vocabulary.' The conclusion seems to follow that those early Greeks did 
not know the sea, or that they had forgotten about it if they had known it.? In such 
circumstances it is difficult to believe, with Specht, that the transfer ‘way>sea’ arose 
from familiarity with the Baltic, and was then preserved as we meet it in historic 
Greek. 


After this destructive criticism, it is time that I should suggest a view of my own. 
My view is that the sea which gave rise to the transfer was the Black Sea. But, it 
may be said, do not the objections raised in the preceding paragraph tell against any 
attempt whatever to explain the “way>sea’ transfer in pre-Homeric Greek? Yes, 
they do, so long as one attempts to explain zovros by itself. There lies the error of 
Curtius, of Specht, and of many others. The word can be explained only when it is 
considered in conjunction with its familiar Greek companion, evéewos. I can try to 
explain 6 evfewos zovros ; but 6 zovros alone I cannot. 


Now to consider the word evéewos as an epithet of mévros. The two together form 
the regular Greek name of the Black Sea: so they appear in Pindar, Nem. iv. 49; 
Herod. i. 6', etc.; Eurip. J.T. 125, etc. It has long been thought, and rightly, that 
evéewos here is a euphemism for afevos. The name 6 afevos wévros, or a simple variant 
of it, meaning the Black Sea, occurs in Pindar, Pyth. iv. 203; Eurip. Andr. 793, I.T. 
218, 253, 341. 

It is possible that the standard explanation of adfevos in this context, as meaning 
‘inhospitable’ and never having meant anything else, is incorrect. There is a view? 
that afevos in 6 afevos movros is a modified form of an adjective Ascanian, the name 
which survives in the Ascanian lake by which Nicaea stands. ’Acxavin occurs in 
Homer, at B 863, N 793: it is not clear whether it means the lake, a city, or a country. 
Meyer-Stier, Gesch. des Altertums, ed. 2, 111, p. 415, goes so far as to say that this view 
is probable. But there are some strong objections. Phonologically, ’Acxdvs is not 


1 P. Chantraine, ‘Sur le vocab. maritime des _ of the old word among the Norsemen, the Anglo- 
Grecs’, Etrennes E. Benveniste, pp. 1-27. Saxons, the Irish, and the Letts’. But the word 
2 So Meillet, Apergu d’une hist. de la langue has been lost only by Lettic, and survives in 
grecque’, p. 12. On the other hand, Buck, allied Lithuanian; the subordination is true of the 





Classical Studies presented to Edward Capps, 
pp. 42-5, treats of @dAarra and tries to show that 
the formation may be genuinely Greek. So it 
may; but the matter is very doubtful, and I 
prefer the general view of it as Aegean. In the 
other part of his paper Buck argues that even 
if the word is non-Greek, it is not thereby proved 
that the Greeks had not had acquaintance at an 
earlier stage with the sea. His summing up of 
the history of the word Lat. mare in Celtic, 
Germanic, and Balto-Slavonic (p. 44) is a little 
misleading. He speaks of ‘loss or subordination 





other peoples, but is a very different thing from 
loss, and deserves greater prominence. In Greek 
the word simply does not exist. Of course one 
would not lay much stress on one word, such as 
@dXarra, in the effort to show the former con- 
tinental habitat of the Greeks: but I think it is 
clear from what I say above that the example is 
by no means isolated. 

3 Due to Cowley, in Allen, /.H.S. xxx, p. 317; 
v. T. W. Allen, The Homeric Catalogue of Ships, 
pp. 166-7. 
* Allen, Hom. Cat. p. 162. 
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very Close to agevos, and it is a serious obstacle that the word ’Aoxdvos actually occurs 
in Greek ; the transmutation would be more likely if Ascanios were attested only in 
a neighbouring, non-Greek language. Semantically, this solution raises two further 
questions: (1) Why should the Black Sea be named after an apparently unimportant 
district (and/or lake) in Phrygia? and (2) How is the sense-transfer zdvros ‘way>sea’ to 
be explained, since it is hard to suppose that 6 dfevos 7ovros meant ‘the Ascanian way’ ? 

I must now consider a second attempt to explain dfevos in 6 dfevos mévros by 
separating it from the meaning ‘inhospitable’, and since it has the strong approval of 
Boisacq it obviously needs review. Boisacq, in an article’ ‘Le nom de la mer Noire 
en grec ancien’, quotes from a work by M. Vasmer, who says that Gk. dé&ewos is 
a popular rendering of the Avestan adjective axshaéna ‘of dark colour’. So the 
Avestan name of the Euxine would have been, in meaning, the same as the modern 
name Black Sea, referring to a darkness in the tinge of its waters. Boisacq does not 
quote Avestan as actually applying the adjective to the sea in question, so I presume 
that there is no direct evidence of the fact. Vasmer suggests that the word came to 
Greek via Scythian. Boisacq approves so strongly of the identification that he claims 
he finds it irrefutable in every point. However, some objections occur to me. To 
begin with, like ’Aoxdvos above, it does not explain mdvros. ‘The dark sea’ is a 
reasonable name, ‘the dark way’ is a fantastic name for the Black Sea or any other 
sea. Then Avestan is a long way from Greek in historical times; and, in prehistorical 
times, it is a big assumption that the speakers of Avestan had close connexion with 
the Black Sea. Finally, it is profitable to consider the forms used with zévros in Greek 
to describe the Black Sea: d&ewos, d£evos, evewos, evEevos. I hope it will appear that 
the standard forms used were aé&evos, evfewos. If that is so, the Avestan axshaéna is 
ruled out on phonetic grounds, for the Greek form with closest resemblance to it is 
afewos, and that form would have been preferred if the loan took place. 

In Strabo the forms used are déevos (vii. 3. 6; vii. 3. 7) but ed&ewos (i. 1. 103 1. 3. 5, 
etc.). I quote from vii. 3. 6: dmAovv yap elvas rore rhv Oadarrav ravrnv Kai Kadciobar 
"Afevov 81a. ro Sucyeipepov Kai THY aypioTnTa THY TEpLoLKOUVTWY EOvaV, Kal padioTa THY 
Lkvbicav. .. . vorepov Sé Ev€ewov xexAjoba, trav "Idvwv év rH waparia wédeus Krvodvrwr. 
The last part of this passage quite correctly seizes on the reason for the form Evgewos : 
it was due to the Ionians.? It was from that people that this form spread and became 
general in this context : hence the Latin loan-word Euxinus. This is not to deny that 
the form ev&evos is found, applied to the sea. We have evgevos in Eur. Rhes. 428 
(aévov Cobet). But that is a question of metrical convenience. When we analyse 
the use of df&evos, aewos, we find it is the form with -ev- that is preferred in this con- 
text. So Strabo, quoted above; and when Ovid borrows the word, it becomes Lat. 
Axénus.3 As might have been expected, dfewos is found, as in Pind. Pyth. iv. 203; 
Eur. J.T. 218,4 etc., but that signifies no more than the corresponding poetical 


' Revue Belge de Philologie et d’Histoire, iii which 94 does not refer to the sea. LP give 
















































(1924), PP. 315-17. 

2 Tonic shows -ew- for original -evF-. More 
fully, -ew- appears in East Ionic, Central Ionic 
(Paros, Thasos, etc.), and also East Doric (Crete, 
Rhodes, Thera, etc.), v. Schwyzer, Grtech. 
Gramm. i, p. 228 ; but there is no gain in regarding 
this particular form evéewvos as due to East Doric. 

3 Trist. iv. 4. 55-6: 

frigida me cohibent Euxini litora Ponti: 
dictus ab antiquis Axenus ille fuit. 

4 The forms found in the MSS. of Eur. J.T. 
are somewhat confused. The relevant passages 
are I.T. 94, 125, 218, 253, 341, 395, 438, 1388, of 
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evéew- at 125, 395, 1388: the Oxford text (G. 
Murray) follows Markland in changing 125 to 
déew-, the other two to afev-. This move pre- 
serves the metre at 125 and 395: at 1388 it is 
indifferent whether we read -ew- or -ev-. LP are 
of course corrupt in this matter, as is shown by 
395 and also by 94 (their déewov has to be changed 
to -evov for the metre: this was proposed by 
Musurus). The net result is that the Oxford text 
has in all the passages either dfev- or afew-. 
This is one way out of the difficulty, but I think 
there is a better. My solution is: read evfecv- in 
the passages (125, 438) which require -ew-, and 
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employment of evéevos. The form dfevos shows the -ev- for original -evF- which was the 
general Greek treatment of the combination. It is impossible to say which branch of 
Greek was responsible for this form of the epithet of the Black Sea. But the partition 
of the forms into d£evos, evfewos enables me to reject Vasmer’s etymology and, further, 
to see in afevos, the older epithet of the Black Sea, the old common Greek term for 
that sea, which was perhaps in general acceptance. evfewos, on the other hand, spread 
from the Ionian colonies on the Euxine. 

I take, then, 6 dfevos 7ovros as the original Greek name for the Black Sea, with the 
sense ‘the inhospitable way’. The value of linking the two terms in order to explain 
them lies in this: whereas zdvros by itself, in the sense ‘sea’, presupposes an easy 
familiarity with some sea known to geography, 6 agevos movros presupposes the exact 
opposite—the regarding of a definite sea with horror. 

My solution might now seem to be complete, and to be a rzdiculus mus after 
all the preceding labour. But it is by no means finished. Two questions at once 
present themselves. (1) How does it happen that Homer has zovros meaning ‘the 
high, open sea’, of no sea in particular, e.g. A 350, but does not have 6 evfeuwos 
(or ad£ewos) mévros in its special sense? (2) If it is true that zdvros first meant ‘sea’ 
in connexion with dfevos, when applied to the Black Sea, then the naming of that 
sea as ‘the inhospitable way’ is pre-Homeric: what people was it that originally 
so named it? 

(x) I think that, to a great extent, it is this fact of the Homeric usage of zévros that 
led previous investigators to explain zdvros by itself. Hence they assumed that the 
meaning zovros ‘sea’ was earlier than the meaning agevos mévros ‘Black Sea’, and that 
a&evos was added to zdvros to make the geographical name only when zévvos already 
meant ‘sea’. But these assumptions create the difficulties of explaining the sense- 
transfer ‘way>sea’ which I outlined above, and which seem to make the explanation 
of zovros ‘sea’ by itself an impossible one. My own explanation will be that 6 dfevos 
movros, Meaning the ‘Black Sea’, must have been in existence before the composition 
of the Homeric poems; and that it was from this phrase that zovros was abstracted, 
and used in Homer with the general sense ‘sea’. This is, admittedly, purely assump- 
tion, and incapable of proof. But that is because we do not directly know pre- 
Homeric Greek in any way, so that it is no sign of weakness to admit the absence of 
proof. Further, this assumption does not lead us into the impossible difficulties of 
the other, the familiar, way of explaining zovros ‘sea’. Finally, Homer does not 
mention the Black Sea at all, so the absence of the name afewos zdévros from the poems 
is not surprising. 
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(2) Who was it that first called the Black Sea by this curious name of agevos? 
For curious it certainly is. Boisacq, in the article in the Revue Belge mentioned above, 
says that the name ‘hospitable sea’ is a strange one, whether or not it is anttphrastique, 
and claims it is without parallel anywhere in the world.' In seeking the answer to 
this question I necessarily enter on less certain ground. I rule out the Greeks, because 
I do not know of evidence to establish the connexion required between them and the 
Black Sea in pre-Homeric times. Their successive inroads into Greece took place by 
a route more to the west. But there is knowledge of migrations on a large scale from 
Thrace to Asia Minor. The peoples concerned are known to history as Phrygians, 
Armenians, Mysians, Bithynians, Thyni. The last two of these moved into their 
new homes almost within historical memory. On the other hand, the Phrygians had 


déev- in the others. This would (1) produce the dé€eivov at 218, where the negative epithet is 
common distinction between déev- and edgew-, more suited to the context. 

and (2) explain better the sad confusion of LP. t T cannot agree here. ‘Pacific Ocean’ may be 
But this scheme should be modified to have mentioned. 
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migrated certainly before the time of the compilation of the Homeric Catalogue,' and 
probably by 1200 B.c. at the latest ; the Armenians were an offshoot of the Phrygians 
(v. Hdt. vii. 73). It is generally held that these various peoples were united linguisti- 
cally with the Thracians, though the question is rendered difficult by the small amount 
of the remains of Thracian (one inscription on a gold ring). These migrations did take 
place, and some of them belong to pre-Homeric times. It is obvious that one likely 
route for them to take, on the way from Thrace to Asia Minor, was the passage by 
the Hellespont or Bosporus. But may not some have taken instead the sea-passage 
over the Euxine? The dangers of that passage were great: but the land-route could 
easily be blocked by hostile peoples. I suggest that regular use of that sea-passage 
led to the making of the name ‘the inhospitable way’, and that it was from this 
Thracian source that the term spread to Greek. Linguistic affinity between Greek 
and Armenian is attested in a number of important points, both of morphology 
and of vocabulary,? despite the fact that Armenian is not known to us at a stage 
earlier than the fifth century a.p. Further, Phrygian borrowed its alphabet from 
the Greeks, and the date of that loan is now put back to a time not later than the 
eighth century B.c., if that age is to be assigned to the Phrygian ‘Midas’ inscriptions. 
I think, then, that the idea of the passage of the phrase from the Thracian group to 
Greek is not at all far-fetched. 

Finally, we know that the Thracian group had the stem *ont-, for it recurs in the 
Armenian hun cited at the start of this paper (Hiibschmann, Arm. Gramm. 1. 468 f.). 
Note that Arm. hun had the meaning ‘ford’, showing the sense of ‘way over, through 
water’ that is seen in Lat. pons. 


If then the Black Sea was the ‘inhospitable way’, by contrast the route via the 
Hellespont or Bosporus was the ‘hospitable way’, as far as natural forces were con- 
cerned. The name zov7os is attested for that part in the name ‘EAAjomovros, whatever 
the etymology of the whole of that word may be. It should be noted that with this 
word, applied to the narrow passage of the Dardanelles, we are far from the Homeric 
usage, advros ‘wide, open sea’. 

I have to mention, in closing, two further facts which may throw light on the 
matter. Hesychius, s.v. wdvros, says: Kupiws pev 6 évdov Tis Xeppovjaou, 6 Kai EvEewos 
KaAdovpevos’ KataypnoTiunas S¢, maca % Oddacoa. Thus he takes wévros as applying 
specially to the Black Sea, the Chersonese being regarded as a threshold within which, 
beyond which, lay the Euxine; it is, however, a little strange that the Chersonese 
should be so regarded, rather than the Bosporus. But Photius’ version is: xvupiws 
pev 6 évdov tis Xeppovyicou Kai Evéeivov cadovpevos ... ; and that of Suidas is in agree- 
ment with it: xupiws peév 6 évdov ris Xeppovicov kai rod Evéeivov xadovpevos. . . . The 
verbal similarity of the three passages suggests a common source (perhaps Dio- 
genianus?), but the two latter present a remarkable interpretation, which sees the 
Propontis as the Pontus. The question arises, Are Photius and Suidas giving us an 
ancient tradition about the original meaning of wévros, which has been spoilt in 
Hesychius by ‘correction’? The alternative is that the text of Photius and of Suidas 
has been corrupted: but it is a strange corruption, and what can be the reason 
for it? 

Secondly, there is in Herodotus a curious use of JJdvros: at vil. 95, in the words 
of €x tod IIévrov orparevdpevor, it seems that JJévros means the region round the 
Bosporus, Propontis, and Hellespont. So Stein, ad loc., who also equates ITévros 


’ Leaf, Troy, p. 299. Classical Studies presented to Ed. Capps, pp. 
2 Meillet, Apergus, pp. 7-8. 333-42. 
3B. L. Ullman, ‘Early Greek Alphabets’, 
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with the Propontis in the difficult. passage at vii. 36, where the boats forming the 
bridggg are said to be rod ITdvrov ém«apsias, and it is very unlikely that the Black 
Sea is referred to. If my explanation of the history of wévros is correct, the two 
Herodotean passages are preserving the ancient use of wdévros, which thus denotes 
the favoured ‘way’ as compared with the ‘Axine Pontus’, the Black Sea. 


A. C. MOORHOUSE. 
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CAELI CONVEXA PER AURAS 


Dr. Cyrit BAILEy' and Dr. C. M. Bowra*have most recently analysed Virgil’s method 
of using the expressions of Lucretius and Ennius respectively, and Mlle A.-M. Guillemin 
has lately added significant considerations to Father F.-X. M. J. Roiron’s* long 
examination of Virgil’s method of using again his own former expressions. Since then 
other work has been done with the purpose of clarifying the less rational part of 
Virgil’s self-repetition ; it might be called complementary to the well-known researches 
of Mr. John Sparrow.5 With such a purpose I have tried to suggest® how Virgil 
reached the strange phrase in the first Eclogue, rapidum Cretae, or cretae,Oaxen,’ by 
a not unparalleled confusion of the names of several different rivers and at least one 
town. 

Such a view, if accepted, affects textual criticism. For example in this passage 
emendations such as certe for Cretae or cretae become unnecessary. To put it shortly, 
Virgil himself may often be accountable for errors and irregularities of Latin which 
have been attributed to copyists; it is a principle discovered by Dr. W. H. Friedrich,® 
in his work on Seneca’s tragedies. When a passage of Virgil seems both to need and 
to resist emendation, the possibility that the offensive or surprising reading is what 
Virgil himself wrote is worth consideration ; and it is a great help if anything can be 
discovered about the history, in Virgil’s mind, of the expression involved. 

As M. Paul Valérie explained in his Zaharoff Lecture in Oxford, a poet may find 
that sound and rhythm come first into his mind, and introduce thought secondarily. 
Virgil certainly depended on this aural imagination. Clearly, cantbus data praeda 
Latinis® and manibus supplex orasse supinis® in the Aeneid stand in a relation to 
canibus lacerasse marinis™ in the C1r1s, whoever wrote it. Virgil was helped to write 
fingitque premendo'™ in the Aeneid because he had written fingitque putando%—of 
pruning trees—in the Georgics; and to write ex illo fluere ac retro sublapsa referri4— 
of human hopes—in the Aenezd, because he had written in the Georgics—of the reversion, 
but for human care, of growing vegetation—in petus ruere ac retro sublapsa referrt.*s 
Such things are comparatively well known; but it is not always remembered that 
there is a regular progress from a more obvious, less violently figurative, perhaps even 
more prosaic, use of sounds and words towards a more violently figurative, perhaps a 
more poetic, but a less readily intelligible and less concrete employment of them. So, 
udoque docent inolescere libro’ in the Georgics is simple and concrete. Also in the 
Georgics is the metrically identical wisenda modis animalia miris.‘7 From both comes 
the more imaginative concreta modis inolescere miris® of the Aeneid. So also ut silicts 
uents abstrusum excuderet ignem*? and saeua leonum semina” coalesce into quaertt pars 
semina flammae abstrusa in uents stlicis.24 

This process did not always work with precision. It might lead to a violent 
neologism such as Oaxen. For the action of flying through the sky Virgil says 
aurasque tnuecta tenebat,?* and caelt conuexa is common. It is not a long step, Virgil's 

1 Cyril Bailey, The Proceedings of the Classical 8 W.-H. Friedrich, Untersuchungen zu Senecas 


Association, XxXil, 1935, I-49. dramatischer Technik, Borna—Leipzig, 1933. 
2 C. M. Bowra, C.Q. xxiii, 1929, 65-75. 9 Virg. Aen. ix. 485. 10 Virg. Aen. iv. 205. 
3 A.-M. Guillemin, L’Originalité de Vurgile, 1! Ciris, 61 = Virg. Ecl. vi. 77. 
Paris, 1930. 12 Virg. Aen. vi. 80. "3 Virg. Georg. il. 407. 
+ F.-X. M. J. Roiron, S.J., Etude sur l’imagina- 14 Virg. Aen. ii. 169. 15 Virg. Georg. 1. 200. 
tion auditive de Virgile, Paris, 1908. 16 Virg. Georg. ii. 77. 47 Virg. Georg. iv. 309. 
5 John Sparrow, Half-lines and Repetitions 18 Virg. Aen. vi. 738. 9 Virg. Georg. i. 135. 
in Virgil, Oxford, 1930. 20 Virg.Georg.ii. 151-2. 2! Virg. Aen. vi. 6-7. 
© W. F. J. Knight, C.R. li, » 1987 212-13. 22 Virg. Aen. vii. 287. 


7 Virg. Ecl. i. 65. 
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mind being what it was, to the well-attested but ungrammatical and untranslatable 
caelt conuexa per auras ;' conuexa being used, through aural memory, as if it meant 
inuecta, or the metrically admissible but semantically unsatisfactory conuecta. I 
doubt if any of the emendations proposed have really convinced anyone; and I also 
doubt whether anyone has accepted the manuscript reading. In my opinion the only 
course is to accept it as what Virgil wrote. We are not concerned with what he ought 
to have written. Here I gladly acknowledge the kindness of Mr. John Pollard, who 
suggested to me the application of this method to this passage. 

Problems are not usually so bad as that. They are often concerned with smaller 
differences of reading. Even then comparison in this manner helps; for example it 
can show that stant lumina flamma? is right against stant lumine flammae, being justi- 
fied as the more poetic and violent derivative of puluere caelum stare uident.2 Two 
heroes guard a gate freti armis:* that has seemed weak and evoked conjectures. They 
are needless, for Virgil had clearly been led to the phrase by his feta armis,5 of the 
wooden horse entering the gate and wall of Troy. 

The word lumen occurs in another example, totum lustrabat lumine corpus.® That 
should mean ‘washed with light’, but it must mean ‘reviewed’ or ‘gazed at with 
eyes’, as if Jumine had been plural as in totumque pererrat luminibus tacitis,”? which 
may have helped to make the stranger expression. Other passages helped more, how- 
ever, by their association of light with lustrare, in the meaning not of ‘move’ but 
of ‘wash’. This association occurs in postera Phoebea lustrabat lampade terras ... 
Aurora,® where the meaning ‘look at’ is not suggested ; and also in sol, gui terrarum 
flammis opera omnia lustras,® where neither of the meanings ‘wash’ and ‘look at’ 
is excluded. Here Virgil was remembering the death of Ajax in Sophocles ; and Ajax 
appealed to the all-seeing sun. Virgil was probably thinking of the sun as both purify- 
ing and looking at the world. Obviously, thinking in Latin, he did not have to trans- 
late lustrare, and was less bound than we are to define its meaning. Instead he 
developed from his use of light with lustrare a habit of freedom in using both 
meanings, and assumed in practice that, helped by /ustrare, lumine could mean ‘eyes’. 

It was on account of such inattention, if that is the right word, that Virgil wrote 
hinc mater cultrix Cybele,!° which produced such extraordinary emendations from 
antiquity onwards. Cultrix ought to mean ‘worshipper’, not ‘worshipped’; and 
Cybele was certainly not a worshipper. Virgil, however, had the idea that the word 
was applicable to a goddess, for elsewhere he called Diana uirgo nemorum culirix.™! 
Here of course there is no complaint, since culirix means ‘inhabitant’. Not realizing 
the change of meaning, Virgil applied the same word to another goddess, but this time 
incorrectly. It is not our responsibility ; and so the reading cultrix Cybele should stand. 
There may be another way of explaining this passage. Virgil may have momentarily 
given to cultrix a passive meaning. That would be unique; but there is a parallel, 
of a kind. There is the word uector, which grammatically should be active, ‘carrier’, 
but which is passive in ordinary Latin, ‘he who is carried’, ‘passenger on a ship’. 
Strangely enough, Virgil innovated with this word in the opposite way; for he used 
it actively to mean a ‘carrier on ships’, ‘captain’, or ‘merchant ’.! 

Opinions will differ on the moral question. Some will think such violence to 
language criminal; others will think it a small price to pay for Virgil’s excellence ; and 
others again wil! think that, good or bad, such are the ways of most great poets. But 


whatever opinions are held, it is necessary to face the facts. 
W. F. J. KNIGHT. 


t Virg. Aen. vil. 543. 2 Virg. Aen. vi. 300. 7 Virg. Aen. iv. 363-4. *® Virg. Aen. iv. 6-7. 
3 Virg. Aen. xil. 407-8. + Virg. Aen. ix. 676. 9 Virg. Aen. iv. 607. © Virg. Aen. ii. III. 
5 Virg. Aen. ii. 238. © Virg. Aen. viii. 153. 1! Virg. Aen. xi. 557. ™ Virg. Ecl. iv. 38. 
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A DISPUTED COMPOUND IN AESCHYLUS (yaAxoxépavvos) 


gowiKorredov 7° epvlpas tepov 

xedpa Pardcons 

xaAKoKépavvov Te trap’ ’QKeava 

Aipvav ravrotpogdov Aifiorwv 

iv’ 6 mavronras “Hdwos xr. (fr. 192 Nauck). 


THE epithet xaAxoxépavvov has perturbed many, though the most recent English 
editors (Murray, Thomson, and Sidgwick) have printed it without comment. The new 
Liddell and Scott betrays uneasiness in its ‘epithet of the sea, perhaps false reading 
for xaAxapdpuyos, gleaming like copper or bronze’. Overseas scholars flatly reject it. 
Wilamowitz poured scorn on it in his [nterpretationen (p. 57, footnote 1) and com- 
mented in his larger edition (p. 68) neque tntelligitur et frustra temptatum est. Weir 
Smyth obelizes it. Bothe, Hermann, Weil, and others offered emendations. In 
Burstans Jahresberichte, ccxxxiv, p. 104 (1932) W. Morel observed (apparently with 
a sigh of relief) Von Erz und Bliz befreit uns Bruhns xdapéxpovvov. This is emancipa- 
tion indeed. 

The compound literally means ‘bronze-thunderbolting’ which is nonsense, or 
‘bronze-thundering-and, (or,) -lightning’ which is a mouthful but not nonsense. Let 
us consider it in detail. The word xepavvds vaguely combined the notion of thunder 
and lightning together to the pre-scientific Greeks—the din of the thunder and the 
flash and stroke of the lightning. The emphasis is generally on the visual aspect, 
as its commonest epithets show. In Aeschylus it is rupwads, rupoddpos, exrvéwv dddya, 
in Homer yodders, in Hesiod aifaAders. The rarer auditory aspect is implied in Aristo- 
phanes’ xepavvoBpdvrns and the papyrus fragment’s xepavvoxdAdvos (v. L. and S.). Some- 
times both are submerged in the dynamic aspect, its striking force, as in Herodotus 
Vili. 37, Od. xii. 416, and elsewhere. 

Similarly yaAxds took its meaning from its three chief powers of cutting, of reflect- 
ing a lurid light, and of emitting a harsh, ominous sound. The whole Jizad is per- 
vaded with its flashing and clashing and cleaving, as the bronze-clad kings move on 
their meteoric paths. It is significant for our purpose that bronze is compared to 
lightning (orepomy) in Il. x. 153 and xi. 65. This simile becomes a metaphor ‘the 
lightning of bronze’ in xix. 363 and in Od. iv. 72. The quality of bronze’s sound is 
illustrated when Achilles’ threatening shout in J/. xviii. 222 is called ‘brazen’ and 
Stentor in v. 785 is xaAxeddwvos, as is Cerberus in Hesiod, Theog. 311, and Ares in 
Sophocles, O.C. 1046. The adverbial phrase in the Shield of Heracles 243 ai dé yuvaixes 
evduntev eri tupywv xdAKxeov o€0 Bowv has been variously modified by editors. Later, 
with Aeschylus and Sophocles, the sound of bronze bells and trumpets is added 
to the din of battle. According to Porphyry (V2t. Pythag. 41) Pythagoras thought 
that the sound of a bronze gong was the voice of a demon shut up within. 

Aeschylus with brilliant poetic imagination is describing a tropical sea. His 
vision of the lurid, glowing expanse reminds him of the yaAxoé orepory of Menelaus’ 
palace, of the heroic adyi yaAxetn (Il. xiii. 341), of the foddes, the aifadrdes, Kepavves, 
of the odpavos zoAvyaAxos of Il. v. 504. He combines them in a brave and effective 
compound yadAxoxépavvos. It is as splendid and inviolate as Yeats’s ‘That dolphin- 
torn, that gong-tormented sea’ (Byzantium) which no one has yet begun to emend. 

But Aeschylus may have meant even more, for he was an adept in pregnant uses of 
words. When Kipling wrote ‘An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost the 
Bay’ he said something that for all its illogicality seizes our imaginations and suggests 
a true experience. Kipling expressed something similar when in a short story (A 
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Maitter of Fact) he wrote about a tropical sea that ‘The sun rose in a perfectly clear 
sky and struck the water with its light so sharply that it seemed as though the sea 
should clang like a burnished gong’. And, independently no doubt, Jules Romains 
has ‘Le lac sonnait midi d’un tel coup de lumiére que l’eau méme semblait une forme 
de feu’. Aeschylus could use such phrases as ‘The trumpet-call set all the shores 
ablaze with sound’ (Pers. 395),! or ‘a rayless odour’ (P.V. 115). It is not impossible 
that he intended to blend two sense impressions—primarily the lurid light, secondarily 
the suggestion of harsh, menacing sound—in yaAkoxépavvos. Though the author of 
the ITepi “Ysous and others might consider this as one of Aeschylus’ ‘ woolly ’ (zoxoevdjs, 
ITepi “Ys. xv. 5) concepts, many modern poets, at least, would accept it as authentic 
and fine. 
W. B. STANFORD. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


* It is perhaps no more than a curious coinci- «ardxyaAxov dmav mediov dorpanre (Il. 110-11). I 
dence that Euripides in his Phoenissae—a very have discussed some other synaesthetic meta- 
Aeschylean play—imitates this (1. 1377 f.) while phors in Greek Metaphor, pp. 47-61. 
in the same play he recalls xaAxoxépavvos with 
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SERVIUS ON THE SATURNIAN METRE 


ON Virgil’s statement (Georg. ii. 385 f.) that in honour of Bacchus ‘Ausonii . . . coloni 
versibus incomptis ludunt’, Servius remarks: ‘id est, carminibus Saturnio metro 
compositis, quod ad rhythmum solum vulgares componere consuerunt... .’ 

Obviously Servius is drawing a distinction between the Saturnian and other 
metres, as well as between the ordinary man and the man of letters. The unlettered 
compose their verses in the Saturnian metre, which is founded on rhythmus alone ; 
the literary circles write theirs on some other basis. 

L. Havet, De Saturnio Latinorum Versu (1880), was convinced that in rhythmum 
Servius does not refer to accent. He writes (p. 358): ‘Ad rhythmum solum Servius 
certissime non eo sensu scripsit, quem plerique admittunt, id est ad accentum solum. 
Nam numquam ita veteres loquuntur de accentu, ut cum rhythmo commune quicquam 
habeat. neque hic Servius sollemnis inter rhythmum et metrum distinctionis meminit, 
qui de metro ad rhythmum composito loquitur. Ea verba nos sic intellegimus: ad arsin 
solam, ita ut syllabae in arsi positae nihil referat utrum productae sint an correptae.’ 
If Havet’s conviction that no reference is intended to accent is based on the usage 
of the ‘ancients’, one is permitted to inquire whether his own interpretation is 
supported by the ancients. Certainly no such conclusion is to be drawn from Servius’ 
own use of the word rhythmus, which occurs in four other places,’ as follows: 

(x) On Ecl. v. 14 (modulans alterna) : ‘secundum rhythmum componens. ‘‘Alterna’”’ 
autem varia, propter musicam, cuius sonus varius invenitur ex pedum dis- 
similitudine.’ 

(2) On Ecl. ix. 45 (nuwmeros memint): ‘metra [vel add. schol. Daniel.] rhythmos 
[vel certe numeros versuum add. schol. Daniel.].’ 

(3) On Aen. vi. 646 (obloquitur numeris septem discrimina vocum): ‘ ‘‘numeris”’ 
rhythmis, sonis, ut ‘‘numeros memini, si verba tenerem ’’.’ 

(4) On Aen. ix. 776 (numerosque tntendere nervis): ‘rhythmos facere intentione 
nervorum ; nam numeri sunt rhythmi, ut “‘numeros memini, si verba tenerem”’. 
Hoc ergo dicit : secundum chordas verba componebat.’ 

The use of rhythmi here is rather fluctuating and uncertain. In (3) it is equated 
with sonz; in (2), unless the longer version is correct, it is a parallel to metra; in (4) 
it is synonymous with the vague nuwmert; while in (1), in a phrase reminiscent of the 
one under discussion, it embraces the notion of variety in poetical feet. In none of 
these, however, does one find a hint of Havet’s view that Servius had in mind 
unregulated quantities in the arsis.2, And why should he, when such irregularity is 








? It is not found in his grammatical or metrical 
treatises, Commentarius in Artem Donati, De 
Finalibus, De Centum Metris, De Metris Horattt. 

* Nor is Havet substantiated by a considera- 
tion of any of the ancient grammarians edited 
by Keil in his Grammatici Latinit. The attempts 
made by them to define or explain rhythmus are 
as follows: (1) Varro, as quoted by Diomedes 
(Keil, i. 513): ‘Varro dicit inter rhythmum, qui 
Latine numerus vocatur, et metrum hoc interesse 
quod inter materiam et regulam.’ (2) Remmius 
Palaemon, as given in Victorinus’ Ars Palae- 
montis De Metrica Institutione (Keil, vi. 206, who 
cites it in the running title as Victorini de Metris 
et de Hex.): ‘Metro quid videtur esse consimile? 
Rhythmus. Rhythmus quid est? Verborum 





modulata compositio non metrica ratione sed 
numerosa scansione ad iudicium aurium ex- 
aminata, ut puta veluti sunt cantica poetarum 
vulgarium. Rhythmus ergo in metro non est? 
Potest esse. Quid ergo distat a metro? Quod 
rhythmus per se sine metro esse potest, metrum 
sine rhythmo esse non potest. Quod liquidius 
ita definitur : metrum est ratio cum modulatione, 
rhythmus sine ratione metrica modulatio. Ple- 
rumque tamen casu quodam etiam invenies 
rationem metricam in rhythmo, non artificil 
observatione servata, sed sono et ipsa modula- 
tione ducente.’ (3) Terentianus Maurus, De 
Metris (Keil, vi. 374, lines 1628-33): ‘Hoc sat 
erit monuisse, locis quod quinque frequenter | 
iugem videmus inveniri dactylum; | sed non et 
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not limited to one part of the foot? We should like to examine the question of just 


what he did have in mind. 


sextum pes hic sibi vindicat umquam, | nisi 
quando rhythmum non metrum componimus. | 
Namque metrum certique pedes numerusque 
coercent; | dimensa rhythmum continet lex 
temporum.’ (4) Marius Victorinus (Keil, vi. 
41 f.): ‘. . . culus origo de arsi et thesi manare 
dinoscitur. Nam rhythmus est pedum tempo- 
rumque iunctura velox divisa in arsin et thesin, 
vel tempus quo syllabas metimur. Latine 
numerus dicitur. .. . Differt autem rhythmus a 
metro, quod metrum in verbis, rhythmus in 
modulatione ac motu corporis sit, et quod 
metrum pedum sit quaedam compositio, rhyth- 
mus autem temporum inter se ordo quidam, et 
quod metrum certo numero syllabarum vel 
pedum finitum sit, rhythmus autem numquam 
numero circumscribatur; nam ut volet protrahit 
tempora, ita ut breve tempus plerumque longum 
efficiat, longum contrahat. Unde et rhythmus, 
id est a rhysi et fluore quodam, nuncupatur. 
Rhythmorum autem tres esse differentias volunt 
in dactylo, iambo, et paeone. .. .’ Ibid. 44: 
‘Inter pedem autem et rhythmum hoc interest, 
quod pes sine rhythmo esse non potest, rhythmus 
autem sine pede decurrit; non enim gradiuntur 
mele pedum mensionibus sed rhythmis fiunt.’ 
Ibid. p. 113: *... sic ne loqui quidem aut verbum 
ullum emittere quod non in pedes aliquos et in 
rhythmos incidat, qui alterna syllabarum subla- 
tione et positione continentur’. (5) Atilius For- 
tunatianus (Keil, vi. 282): ‘Inter metrum et 
rhythmum hoc interest, quod metrum circa 
divisionem pedum versatur, rhythmus circa 
sonum, quod etiam metrum sine plasmate pro- 
latum proprietatem suam servat, rhythmus 
autem numquam sine plasmate valebit. Est 
etiam rhythmus et in corporali motu ; cum enim 
histrio indecenter signum aliquod expressit, 
arythmos dicimus, (cum) decenter, eurythmos. 
Item si fuerit aequalitas corporis modice tem- 
perata, eurythmos; inaequalis vero et toris qui- 
busdam confusa arythmos appellatur. . . .’ 
(6) Charisius (Keil, i. 289): ‘Sequitur autem per 
rhythmon et melos, non quia non omnia metra 
rhythmoe sint. Multis enim generibus dicitur 
rhythmos secundum qualitatem rei subiectae, 
quam corporalem vocant, ut homines, columnae, 
vel porticus dicuntur rhythmos(vel) sine rhythmo. 
. -- Nihil est enim inter rhythmon et metron nisi 
quod rhythmos est metrum fluens, metron autem 
sit rhythmos clausus....’ (7) Diomedes (Keil, 1. 
468): ‘Rhythmi certa dimensione temporum 
terminantur et pro nostro arbitrio nunc brevius 
artari nunc longius provehi possunt.’ Ibid. 473: 
*“Rhythmus est pedum temporumque iunctura 
cum levitate sine modo. Alii sic: Rhythmus est 
versus imago modulata, servans numerum sylla- 





barum, positionem saepe sublationemque con- 
tinens.’ Ibid. 474: *. . . metrum est quod certis 
pedum quantitatibus qualitatibusque rhythmo 
discriminatur. Distat enim metrum a rhythmo, 
quod metrum certa qualitate ac numero sylla- 
barum temporumque finitur certisque pedibus 
constat ac clauditur, rhythmus autem temporum 
ac syllabarum pedumque congruentia infinitum 
multiplicatur ac profluit.’ (8) Mallius Theodorus 
(Keil, vi. 588) : ‘Siquid ergo praeter haec [eight 
metres just listed] quod non ad certam pedum 
legem sed ad temporum rationem modumque 
referatur vel scribet quispiam vel ab alio scriptum 
leget, id non metrum sed rhythmum esse sciat. 
..» (9) Beda (Keil, vii. 258 f.) : ‘Haec de metris 
eminentioribus commemorasse sufficiat. . 
Praeterea sunt metra alia perplura, quae in 
libris centimetrorum . . . quisque cupit reperiet. 
. « . Videtur autem rhythmus metris esse con- 
similis, quae est verborum modulata compositio, 
non metrica ratione sed numero syllabarum ad 
judicium aurium examinata, ut sunt carmina 
vulgarium poetarum. Et quidem rhythmus per 
se sine metro esse potest, metruin vero sine 
rhythmo esse non potest. Quod liquidius ita 
definitur: metrum est ratio cum modulatione, 
rhythmus modulatio sine ratione. Plerumque 
tamen casu quodam invenies etiam rationem in 
rhythmo, non artifici({i) moderatione servata sed 
sono et ipsa modulatione ducente, quem vulgares 
poetae necesse est rustice, docti faciant docte. 
Quo modo et ad instar iambici metri pulcherrime 
factus est hymnus ille praeclarus: 

rex aeterne domine, 

rerum creator omnium, 

qui eras ante saecula 

semper cum patre filius, 
et alii Ambrosiani non pauci. Item ad formam 
metri trochaici canunt hymnum de die iudicii 
per alphabetum : 

apparebit repentina 

dies magna domini, 

fur obscura velut nocte 

improvisos occupans.’ 
(10) Audax (Keil, vii. 331): ‘Metro quid videtur 
esse consimile? Rhythmus. Quid est rhythmus? 
Verborum modulata compositio, non metrica 
ratione sed numero ad iudicium aurium exami- 
nata, ut puta veluti sunt cantica vulgarium 
poetarum. Rhythmus ergo in metro non potest 
inesse? Distat quidem a metro; verum tamen 
rhythmus per se sine metro esse potest, metrum 
sine rhythmo esse non potest. Quod liquidius ita 
definitur: metrum est ratio cum modulatione, 
rhythmus modulatio sine ratione. (Plerumque 
tamen casu quodam invenies etiam rationem) in 
rhythmo, non artificii observatione servata sed 
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We ought perhaps at this point to remind ourselves briefly of the conditions under 
which this fourth-century commentator was writing. On the one hand, he was 
imbued with a knowledge of the Hellenized forms of verse employed by the Latin 
poets. He knew, e.g., all the rules of scansion' of the dactylic hexameter. On the 
other hand, his very assiduity in pointing out elementary metrical facts shows that 
by this time they could not be taken for granted. His explanations are as full 
and detailed as if framed for English-speaking schoolboys. Quantities had manifestly 
broken down. Though usually sound in his prosody, Servius goes so far as to maintain 
(on Aen. iv. 413) that in precando the last syllable ‘naturaliter brevis est’.? Classical 
scansion, then, was to him something artificial; it was not easy or natural for him 
to read Latin verse quantitatively. But he was ‘orthodox’ in his treatment of the 
dactylic hexameter, being thoroughly versed in the literary tradition and its offspring, 
the grammatical tradition, respecting Hellenized Latin verse. And in his treatment 
of the Saturnian in his De Centum Metris (Keil, iv. 466) he was again ‘orthodox’: 
‘Saturnium constat dimetro iambico catalectico et ithyphallico, ut est hoc: Isis 
pererrat orbem crinibus profusis.’ 

This ‘orthodox’ view appears to have gone back to Caesius Bassus, contemporary 
of Persius and Quintilian, when Hellenic principles in versification had been followed 
in Roman literary circles for some three hundred years. It is found (Keil, vi. 265 f.) 
in the fragment of the ‘scriptor incertus’ (so Havet) De Meiris published by Keil 
as the work of Caesius Bassus; in Terentianus Maurus (ibid. vi. 399 f.), in Marius 
Plotius Sacerdos (ibid. vi. 531), in Marius Victorinus (ibid. vi. 138-40, 143), in Atilius 
Fortunatianus (ibid. vi. 293 f.), and in Mallius Theodorus (ibid. vi. 594). It was not with- 
out rivals, it is true. One theory, found in Diomedes (ibid. i. 512) and Ps.-Asconius on 
Verr. 1. 29, was that the Saturnian was merely a senarius hypercatalectus, or normal 
iambic line plus one syllable. Another, propounded by Pseudo-Censorinus (ibid. vi. 
615), was that the Saturnian admitted seven feet, viz. spondee, iamb, pyrrhic, choree, 
dactyl, ‘brachysyllable’ (apparently = trochee),3 and anapaest. Marius Victorinus, 
who, as already mentioned, held the Bassian theory, notes that some accept this 
view of seven feet, while others would have the metre embrace ‘all twelve feet’; 
and adds: ‘Unde apud omnes grammaticos super hoc adhuc non parva lis est.’ Still 
another view is stated by Charisius (ibid. i. 288 f.): ‘Sunt item Saturnii quinum 








sono et ipsa modulatione ducente.’ (11) Anon. 
fragm. Parisinum (Keil, vi. 631): ‘Dicimus 
rhythmum esse ubi tantum legitimi pedes sunt 
et nullo modo certo fine; metrum esse ubi pedes 
legitimi certo fine coercentur. Rursus quoniam 
eorum metrorum quae certo fine clauduntur alia 
sunt in quibus non habetur ratio divisionis circa 
medium, alia sunt in quibus habetur, est haec 
differentia notanda vocabulis. Quapropter illud 
ubi non habetur haec ratio rhythmi (genus) 
metrum vocatum est; hoc autem ubi habetur 
versus nominatur.’ 

1 The words scandere, scansio occur in his 
notes on Georg. li. 256; Aen. il. 778 (ter); x. 129; 
while metrum, metra, propter metrum, contra 
metrum, metrt ratio, metrica ratio, metri causa 
(and causa metri), metri necessitas are found over 
three-score times scattered throughout the com- 
mentary. Cf. also De Pedibus in his Commen- 
tarius in Artem Donati (Keil, iv. 425 f.), De 
Centum Metris (ibid. 456-67), and De Meiris 
Horatit (ibid. 468-72), passim. 





2 Cf. mulcendd Nemes. Ecl. i. 53 ; laudandé ibid. 
ii. 80; experiundd Auson. Il. vi. 4 (ed. Peiper); 
fandé V. xxi. 18; manendo XII1. v. 2; faciendé xiv. 
v. 4; patiendd ibid.; profandd xvill. xxii. 54; 
percontandé XIX. xxxiii. 15. This shortening had 
appeared at least as early as Juvenal (vigilandé 
iii. 232) and probably as early as Seneca, who 
uses vincendd and lugendéd at the beginning of 
iambic lines (Troad. 264; Herc. Oet. 1862). I sus- 
pect that the loss of the ancient long quantities 
of vowels lies at the bottom of Servius’ complaint 
about the line . . . cristaque tegit galea aurea rubra 
(Aen. ix. 50): ‘Duo ablativi sunt et duo nomina- 
tivi, quos metrica ratione discernimus ; nam rubra 
crista longae sunt ultimae, quia ablativi sunt casus. 
Sane huius modi versus pessimi sunt.’ Cf. [Sergii] 
Explanationes in Artem Donati (Keil, iv. 522): 
‘Syllabas natura longas difficile est scire; sed hanc 
ambiguitatem sola probant auctoritatis exempla, 
cum versus poetae scandere coeperis. Syllabas 
quae positione longae fiunt facile est dinoscere.’ 

3 So in Marius Victorinus’ parallel list. 
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denum et s(enu)m denum pedum, in quibus similiter novum genus pedum est et 
ipsum ametron, de quibus nihil praecipitur. . . .’ The prevailing doctrine, however, 
was apparently that of Caesius Bassus (‘scriptor incertus’) that the Saturnian com- 
prised a hemistich of iambic and a hemistich of trochaic, and was derived from 
Greek sources; and two of the other grammarians, Terentianus Maurus and Marius 
Victorinus, state emphatically that the metre was not native but of Greek origin,' 
mishandled by the Latin poets. The Greek background of the Latin grammarians 
comes out again and again in their phraseology ; e.g. ‘constat ex Hipponactei quadrati 
iambici posteriore commate et phallico metro’ (‘scriptor incertus’); ‘constat autem 
ex iambico dimetro catalectico Hipponactio amphicolo et tribus trochaicis, id est 
ithyphallico’ (Marius Plotius Sacerdos) ; ‘videtur tamen e duorum versuum membris 
compositus, dimetri et quadrati- Constat autem pedibus sex et semipede ; nam primos 
tres pedes et semipedem habet ex parte prima dimetri, reliquos vero tres pedes qui 
sunt ultimi habet a parte prima quadrati tragici trochaici.... Nam ‘‘malum dabunt 
Metelli’”’ clauda pars dimetri iambici est ; dehinc ‘‘ Naevio poetae”’ tribus trochaeis 
constat, quod phalaecium vocamus’ (Marius Victorinus); ‘habet autem in prima 
parte iambicon dimetron catalecticon, in secunda trochaicon dimetron brachycata- 
lecton, quod et ithyphallicum diximus’ (Atilius Fortunatianus) ; ‘habet iambicum 
tetrametrum colobon et tres trochaeos’ (Mallius Theodorus). 

Obsessed as they were by Greek metrical lore, with their minds closed to every- 
thing but a regular quantitative scheme, Caesius Bassus and his followers set about 
finding an ideal or typical Saturnian line. The ‘scriptor incertus’ merits quoting 
in extenso: ‘De Saturnio versu dicendum est, quem nostri existimaverunt proprium 
esse Italicae regionis. Sed falluntur; a Graecis enim varie et multis modis tractatus 
est non solum a comicis sed etiam a tragicis. Nostri autem antiqui, ut vere dicam 
quod apparet, usi sunt eo non observata lege nec uno genere custodito (ut) inter se 
consentiant versus, sed praeter(quam) quod durissimos fecerunt, etiam alios breviores 
alios longiores inseruerunt, ut vix invenerim apud Naevium quos pro exemplo 
ponerem. Apud Euripidem et Callimachum et quosdam antiquae comoediae scriptores 
tale inveni genus: 

turdis edacibus dolos comparas, amice. 
Apud Archilochum tale: 
quem non rationis egentem vicit Archimedes. 
Et tertium genus: | 
consulto producit eum quo sit impudentior. 
Apud nostros autem in tabulis antiquis quas triumphaturi duces in Capitolio figebant 
victoriaeque suae titulum Saturniis versibus prosequebantur, talia repperi exempla. 
Ex Regilli tabula: 
duello magno dirimendo, regibus subigendis. 
Qui est subsimilis ei quem paulo ante posui: 
consulto producit eum quo sit impudentior. 
In Acilii Glabrionis tabula: 
fundit, fugat, prosternit maximas legiones. 
Apud Naevium poetam hos repperi idoneos: 
ferunt pulchros crateras aureas lepistas. 
Et alio loco: 
novem [ovis concordes filiae sorores. 
Sed ex omnibus istis, qui sunt asperrimi et ad demonstrandum minime accommodati, 
optimus est quem Metelli proposuerunt de Naevio aliquotiens ab eo versu lacessiti : 
malum dabunt Metelli Naevio poetae. 


I Diomedes ascribes the invention of saturnians to Naevius. 
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Hic enim Saturnius constat ex Hipponactei quadrati iambici posteriore commate et 
phallico metro. Hipponactei quadrati exemplum: 

quid immerentibus noces, quid invides amicis? 
Nam “‘malum dabunt Metelli”’ simile est illi ‘‘quid invides amicis”’, cui detracta 
syllaba prima facit phallicon metrum ‘“‘invides amicis”. Ex quibus compositus est 
hic Saturnius, ut sit par huic: 

quid invides amicis, invides amicis 


‘ 


hoc modo: 
malum dabunt Metelli Naevio poetae.’ 

Terentianus Maurus, who would seem to regard this metrical form not as two 
hemistichs but as two separate verses, uses both halves of it, but chiefly the first,' 
in over two-score lines of discussion and illustration, never varying from the strict 
norm Y¥—v—v-—vy and —v-—v-w. As literary illustrations of the first he gives 
‘dabunt malum Metelli’ three times, ‘Memphitides puellae’ and ‘tinctus colore 
noctis’ twice each, and ‘sacris deum paratae’, ‘manu puer loquaci’, and ‘adest 
celer phaselus’ once each; of the second, only ‘Naevio poetae’, twice. 

Marius Plotius Sacerdos gives as his illustrations ‘ferunt pulchras creterras, aureas 
lepistas’ and ‘malum dabunt Metelli Naevio poetae’. 

Marius Victorinus uses ‘turdis edacibus dolos comparas, amice’ (apparently 
through stupidity), ‘ferunt pulchras creterras, aureas lepistas’, ‘novem [ovis con- 
cordes filiae sorores’, ‘cum victor Lemno classem Doricam appulisset’, ‘malum 
dabunt Metelli Naevio poetae’, ‘iam nunc vocet Camenas (quis) novem sorores’ 
(through a misunderstanding of Terentianus Maurus?), ‘trahuntque siccas (multas) 
machinae carinas’ ; also, as illustrations of hemistichs, ‘adest celer phaselus’, ‘Mem- 
phitides puellae’, and ‘Bacche plaude Bacche’. 

Atilius Fortunatianus gives ‘summas opes qui regum regias refregit’’ and ‘dabunt 
malum Metelli Naevio poetae’. 

Servius, De Centum Metris, has only ‘Isis pererrat orbem crinibus profusis’ ; 
Diomedes, ‘summas opes qui regum regias refregit’; Mallius Theodorus, ‘merulae 
quod os vetustae mane dulce cantat’ ; Pseudo-Asconius (on Verr. i. 2g—not, however, 
in a discussion of metrical form), ‘dabunt malum Metelli Naevio poetae’; Pseudo- 
Censorinus, ‘magnum numerum triumphat hostibus devictis’. 

Why should one be sceptical about this doctrine of the later Roman scholars, 
that Saturnian verse, like all Latin literary verse forms from the latter third century 
B.C. onward, was built on a quantitative scheme borrowed from the Greeks, and 
that its typical form was ‘malum dabunt Metelli Naevio poetae ’? 

For four reasons. 

One is the difficulty which these ancient metricians themselves experienced in 
finding instances of their typical line; the poets broke the law so continually that, 
with the whole Bellum Poenicum before him, the ‘scriptor incertus’ could hardly 
find anything in it to illustrate his theory. This lugubrious situation is corroborated 
by the view of some? that the Saturnian embraced seven or even twelve different 
kinds of feet, and the resultant controversy engendered among the doctors.* They 
selected ‘malum dabunt Metelli Naevio poetae’ as their typical verse because it 


1 The ratio is 36:7. the senarii of the Roman comic writers, which, 
2 Cf. p. 136. he says (Orat. 184), ‘sic saepe sunt abiecti ut 
3 Cf. p. 135. non numquam vix in eis numerus et versus 


+ Atilius Fortunatianus is exceedingly mild  intellegi possit’. Like him (ibid. 198) they felt 
in stating ‘hic versus obscurus quibusdam vide- _ that in verse ‘certa quaedam et definita lex est, 
tur quia passim et sine cura eo homines uteban- quam sequi sit necesse’. But their trouble was 
tur’. The schoolmen must have felt as confused that the law which they had framed on a basis 
and helpless in this matter as Cicero did about of quantity proved to be a dead letter. 
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fitted in with their initial assumption of a quantitative line built on a Greek model.! 
But they found their ‘model’ verse only by exhaustive search. 

The second reason for scepticism lies in the evidence of what must be for us the 
authentic sources, viz. the pre-Bassian inscriptions. The Saturnians of literary men, 
such as Livius Andronicus and Naevius, exist now only at second hand in scanty 
quotations, where we cannot always be certain of the text; whereas the elogia and 
other inscriptions put us on solid ground. Here we find our suspicion about Caesius 
Bassus’ typical line justified at once; in fact, this precise metrical form is not dis- 
coverable anywhere. There are a few verses not far removed from this grammarians’ 
norm ;? but the pure line vp- v—-U—w—v—v—vw is found to be no more ‘typical’ 
than ‘Gnaivod patre prognatus fortis vir sapiensque’ or ‘hoc est factum monumentum 
Maarco Caicilio’ or ‘duonoro optumo fuise viro’ or ‘quoius forma virtutei parisuma 
fuit’. In fact, it is not there at all; whereas these at least do exist. 

The third consideration which makes us hesitate to accept a formal Greek origin 
is that Latin Saturnians have all the appearance of being indigenous folk-poetry. 
Religious chants so old and warped that they were unintelligible to the Romans of 
the classical period themselves, charms against disease,? are hardly ‘literary ’ products. 


1 Their modern followers, e.g. Leo (Der 
saturnische Vers, 1905), use this line as a bed of 
Procrustes (as Lindsay terms it) on which they 
lay the scores of variant lines and proceed to 
hack and wrack them. The length to which Leo 
is forced to go may be illustrated by his insistence 
(p. 56) on putting the ictus even on an enclitic, 
in the hemistich zbidemque vir summus, and thus 
equating this syllable metrically with the second 
syllable of dabunt. To mate quantitatively with 
malum dabunt Metelli Naevio poetae such lines 
as quamde mare saevom vires quoi sunt magnae or 
nam diva monetas filia docuit or duonorum optumo 
fuise viro would have struck a Greek metrician 
aghast. One could understand a poet’s occasional 
lapse, but not a system built on lapses. 

2 The closest present two variants. ‘Is hic 
situs quei nunquam victus est virtutei’ (v. Bue- 
cheler, Carm. Lat. Epigr. 9. 4), has two irrational 
feet, but neither one is placed where Terentianus 
Maurus obviously thought this permissible, i.e. 
at the beginning of the line. So ‘Parens timens 
heic vovit voto hoc solut[o’ (ibid. 4. 2), if one 
accepts the hiatus voto hoc, presents two variants. 
The following present three each: ‘consol censor 
aidilis hic fuet a[pud vos’ (ibid. 6. 4), with the 
old quantities censér and fuét; ‘consol censor 
aidilis quei fuit apud vos’ (ibid. 7. 4), with 
similar quantities; ‘utei sesed lubent[es be]ne 
louent optantis’ (ibid. 2. 6); ‘dejcuma facta 
poloucta leibereis lubetes’ (ibid. 4. 3). ‘Quei 
apice insigne Diallfis fl]aminis gesistei’ (ibid. 8. 1) 
would also present three variants from the 
‘typical’ line if one accepts the two hiatus and 
understands insigne==insignem; Buecheler, how- 
ever, insists that it is the neuter. One might also 
include here the line ‘honc oino ploirume cosen- 
tiont R{[omane’ (ibid. 6. 1) if it did not violate 
what seems to be a fundamental, viz. a clean 
word-break between the hemistichs. Lines show- 


ing four variants also occur: ‘bene rem geras et 
valeas, dormias sine qura’ (ibid. 11. 3); ‘hospes 
gratum est quom apud meas restitistei seedes’ 
(ibid. 11. 2), with elision of guom and synizesis in 
meas; ‘subigit omne Loucanam opsidesque ab- 
doucit’ (ibid. 7. 6), if one can stomach subigit; 
‘facile facteis superases gloriam maiorum’ (ibid. 
8. 5), with the same difficulty about facile. 
Finally, a line of five variants occurs once (if the 
text is sound): ‘annos gnatus (viginti) is [div]eis 
mfan]|datus’ (ibid. 9. 5). The rest of the lines, 
amounting to some 424, in these pre-Bassian 
inscriptional Saturnians of Buecheler, Carm. Lat. 
Epigr. 1-13, simply do not conform ; they present 
still more serious anomalies in one or other or 
both hemistichs. (I include the Carmen Arvale 
as amounting to 4 lines and 2 hemistichs. It was 
cut in A.D. 218, but, although partly unintelligible, 
doubtless represents a form that had been in 
use for centuries, and so may fairly be included 
among pre-Bassian documents. This view is 
supported by the case of the Carmen Saliare; 
cf. Varro, L.L. vii. 2: ‘Aelii . . . interpretationem 
carminum Saliorum videbis et exili littera ex- 
pedita(m), et praeterita obscura multa;’ Hor. 
Epist. i. i. 86 f.: ‘iam Saliare Numae carmen 
qui laudat et illud quod mecum ignorat solus 
volt scire videri;’ Quint. Inst. Orat. 1. vi. 40 f.: 
‘, .. ab ultimis et iam oblitteratis repetita tem- 
poribus, qualia sunt . . . Saliorum carmina vix 
sacerdotibus suis satis intellecta. Sed illa mutari 
vetat religio, et consecratis utendum est.’) 

3 Cf. Varro, R.R. 1. ii. 27: ‘Ego tui memini, | 
medere meis pedibus, | terra pestem teneto, 
| salus hic maneto | in meis pedibus.’ Here, as 
in the Carmen Arvale (partly), to some extent 
in the elogium of Mummius (Buecheler, Carm. 
Lat. Epigr. 3), and perhaps the epitaph of Eury- 
saces (ibid. 13), the hemistich appears as the 
unit. 
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Finally, as the most important consideration of all, I submit that it was natural 
and inevitable that Latin, if left to itself, should use word accent and not quantity 
as the basis of its rhythm. In considering this matter we are liable to the same fallacy 
as Caesius Bassus and the other Roman grammarians: we study almost exclusively 
the ancient Romans’ literary verse, and, finding it based on Hellenic models, draw 
the inference, consciously or unconsciously, that this was the natural Roman form. 
We lump together the ‘classical’ tongues, Greek and Latin, and set them off against 
English ; whereas we should lump Latin and English together in opposition to Greek. 
Classical Greek, it is generally agreed, differentiated among the syllables of a word by 
a variation not of stress but of pitch;' whereas Latin word accent involved both 
pitch and stress, as in English, the stress being weak compared with that in our 
speech, yet strong enough to affect the pronunciation of following vowels.? All three 
of these tongues show variations in the quantity of syllables, to which, no doubt, 
both the Greeks and the Romans in the classical periods were more sensitive than we; 
but only two show variations in stress. We find, then, on the one side Greek with 
quantity and no stress; on the other, Latin and English with both quantity and 
stress. 

Just how is rhythm produced? Obviously not by mere arrangement of quantities, 
nor even through quantity plus pitch plus caesura; otherwise coi xoiAns and rods 
apodoras Would both be in the same kind of rhythm, whereas the first (J/. i. 89) is 
in descending rhythm, the second (Aesch. P.V. 1068) in ascending. A series of six 


notes equal in quantity, JJ JJ, becomes rhythmical only when an arbitrary stress 
is superimposed ; if it is put on the first, third, and fifth, we get marching rhythm; 
if on the first and fourth, waltz rhythm. So in the phrases aoi xotAns and rods zpoddras 
(identical in quantities, accents, and caesura) the Greek ear could catch the difference 
in rhythm through the arbitrarily imposed stress or ‘ictus’ (‘percussio’); there is 
nothing else.? 

The imposition of an arbitrary ictus was a simple matter in ancient Greek, because 
there was no syllabic stress in the language with which it could conflict. In English, 
on the other hand, this is not feasible, because a great deal of our accentuation is so 
explosive and overpowering‘ that it will not permit of such interference. For example, 
the first line of the twenty-third Psalm, ‘The Lord is my Shepherd; I shall not want’, 
has the right number of syllables for a line of blank verse, but with three primary 
accents so strong that it would revolt us to put an ictus on the last syllable of 
‘Shepherd’ to make the line. But not al/ English accents are so dominating and 
immovable. For instance, we could make a simple transposition in the above line, 
introduce a slight arbitrary stress on ‘is’ and ‘shall’, and thus get a presentable 


1 Cf., e.g., Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Terentii statim in prima pagina hic versus 
Greek and Latin, pp. 192-205. trimetrus : 

2 Tbid., pp. 206-18. Exclusit, revocat. Redeam? Non si me 

3 Aristonicus observed that the line (J/. xxiii. obsecret. 








644) : Epywv rowodtwr ee 5€ xp7) yjpai Avyps could 
be read as an iambic trimeter. For the parallel 
situation in Latin cf. Rufinus, Commentarium in 
Metra Terentiana (Keil, vi. 555): ‘Bassus ad 
Neronem de iambico sic dicit : *‘ lambicus autem, 
cum pedes etiam dactylici generis adsumat, 
desinit iambicus videri nisi percussione ita 
moderaveris ut cum pedem supplodes iambum 
ferias ; ideoque illa loca percussionis non recipiunt 
alium quam iambum et ei parem tribrachyn, 
aut alterius exhibuerint metri speciem. Quod 
dico exemplo faciam illustrius. Est in Eunucho 


Hunc incipe ferire; videberis heroum habere 
inter manus. Ad summam paucis syllabis in 
postremo mutatis totus erit herous: 

Exclusit, revocat. Redeam? Non si mea fiat. 
Ponam dubium secundo loco pedem, quo propius 
accedam : 

Heros Atrides, caelitum testor fidem.”’’ 
There are plenty of lines in Plautus and Terence 
whose opening can be distinguished from that 
of a dactylic hexameter only by the ictus. 

* In speech heard at a distance, frequently 
only the strongly accented syllables are audible. 
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verse: ‘The Lord my Shepherd is; I shall not want’. Likewise in the phrase ‘heart- 
whole’, where the stress is normally on the first syllable but not very pronounced, 
we should not be offended if it were placed on the second, and might find equally 
agreeable either ‘heart-whole, fancy frée’ or “heart-whdéle and fancy frée’. 

Again, the English accent is so powerful as to override distinctions of quantity. 
To take a random instance, in the line ‘ The sécond, silver, which this prémise carries’,! 
the first, fourth, and fifth accented syllables are distinctly shorter than the second, 
fourth, and fifth unaccented syllables. But the accent is so prominent as to be the 
dominating influence. If the stress ratio were as nearly even throughout English as 
in the expression ‘heart-whole’, I do not doubt that we could have imported the 
Hellenic method of versification and allowed quantities and a superimposed ictus 
to determine our verse forms, instead of depending upon the word accent. 

In its rhythmic factors, as we have remarked, Latin stands between Greek and 
English, but closer to English, through having a slight stress accent. In other words, 
like English, it already had an ictus; and its natural course, before it came into 
contact with a foreign poetry framed on a different basis, was to use its own native 
rhythmic materials. But since its accent was probably no more vigorous than that 
in ‘heart-whole’, there was no difficulty in adopting a somewhat artificial verse form 
patterned after that of the new and powerful literature with which it became 
acquainted.’ 

I suggest that the Saturnians existent in authentic texts, such as the Scipionum 
elogia (not in the almost undiscoverable ‘normal’ line), find their nearest analogue 
in Old English poetry like that of Beowulf; that they are on much the same basis, and 
no more regular.’ In both we find a line breaking into two parts, with two accents 
(occasionally a third subsidiary accent) in each part of the English and two or 
three accents in each part of the Latin. But the quantity of the syllables under the 
accent is not fixed, nor the number of unaccented syllables coming between the 
accents. 

I suggest that this view of the Saturnian covers the actual phenomena,‘ and reveals 
to us a simple, intelligible folk-rhythm, without the bizarre hodge-podge of mis- 
pronunciations involved in Leo’s theory. 

I submit further that the accentual theory accounts adequately for the remarks 


t Mer. of Ven. il. vii, sub init. the quantitative road, but, like Andromache, 

2 Even in the iambics and trochaics of the éyrpomadLopevos (cf. p. 203: ‘The quantitative 
early dramatists the accent frequently overrode scheme, it must be admitted, requires many 
the quantities in the same way as in English _ licences to make it workable; so many that its 
verse. Cf. Lindsay, The Captivi of Plautus (1900), claim to be a real scheme becomes rather doubt- 
introd. pp. 30 ff. on the ‘Law of Breves Brevi- ful’; ibid., p. 205: ‘There are numerous other 
antes’. It is not, however, a case of lengthening variations, some slight, some perplexing in the 
under the ictus, as postulated by Leo. extreme’; ibid., p. 206: ‘Against them must be 

3 Even Lindsay, who in Am. Jour. of Philol. set the most perplexing variations of all, when 
xiv (1893), pp. 139-70, 305-34, gives in my judge- __ the second part of the line assumes so attenuated 
ment the best account of this old metre, issome- a form 


times inclined to over-stress certain ‘laws’, parisuma fuit 
which he then frequently discovers to be dis- fuisse virum 
obeyed. that one is tempted to resume the accentual 


4 W. R. Hardie, Res Metrica (1920), p. 197, theory and suppose that the principle of the 
properly asks: ‘Which theory will best account second part was simply that there must be 
for the greatest number of the extant lines?’ accents in it’). I should say that for ‘complais- 
He then enters the remarkable complaint (p. 198) ance’ and ‘flexibility’ the accentual theory is 
that ‘the accentual view explained too many: no match for the quantitative; according to 
i.e. it did not account for them convincingly, it Leo’s account the Saturnian shows between 80 
was too complaisant or flexible in its scheme’, and go quantitative forms of the first hemistich 
and abandoning his criterion proceeds to travel alone. 
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of the Hellenized writers of the classical period. Ennius, who first broke away from 
the native tradition, but found it still a respectable competitor, describes it urbanely 
in the line “vorsubus quos olim Fauni vatesque canebant’.! Cicero, while championing 
the quality of Naevius’ poetry, admits that Ennius is more polished.? Virgil’s gentle 
censure (verstbus incompits) we have already quoted. But now, in the Augustan 
Age, the Saturnian was driven from the field of polite letters, and the criticisms 
become harsher. Livy? speaks of a poem composed for a State occasion by Livius 
Andronicus as ‘illa tempestate forsitan laudabile rudibus ingeniis, nunc abhorrens 
et inconditum si referatur’. And to the refined ears of Horace* the Saturnian was 
‘unkempt’ and ‘rank poison ’,5 just as no doubt the verse of Beowulf, had he known 
it, would have seemed. 

Again, the existence of an indigenous accentual basis for rhythm makes more 
easily understandable the use of accentual hymns by the early Christians. In this 
light, these appear not as something created ex nihilo, but simply as a re-emergence 
or continuation of the native method of composing poetry. Had it not been for the 
interference of Greek influence from the late third century B.c. onward, I cannot 
believe that the Latins, whether educated or illiterate, would ever have had any 
other ictus in their poetry than their word accent. 

The traces of Latin accentual poetry are anything but meagre, embrace a sur- 
prisingly long period of time, and present us with a fairly continuous history. 

First come the prehistoric verses of the Carmen Arvale, the Carmen Saliorum, and 
the charms against illness. 

Then we get a considerable number of datable Saturnians. 

1. The oracle of 396 B.c. found in Livy v. xvi. 8-11 : 

“Romane, aquam Albanum cave lacu continerl, 
cave in mare manare suo flumine sinas ; 
emissam per agros rigabis dissipatamque rivis 
exstingues ; tum tu insiste audax hostium muris, 
memor quam per tot annos obsides urbem 

ex ea tibi his quae nunc panduntur fatis 
victoriam datam. Bello perfecto 

donum amplum victor ad mea templa portato 
sacraque patria quorum omissa cura est 
endostaurata [so Baehrens for in-] _—_ut adsolet facito.’ 











~ Cf. Varro, L.L. vii. 36; Cic. Brut. 71, 75 £.; 
Orat. 157, 171; Div. i. 114; Quint. Inst. Orat. Ix, 
iv. II5. 

2 Brut. 76: ‘Sit Ennius sane, ut est certe, 
perfectior . . . luculente quidem scripserunt [of 
Naevius], etiam si minus quam tu [= Ennius] 
polite.’ 

3 XXVII. XXXVil. 13. 

4 Epist. Ul. 1. 156-60: 

‘Graecia capta ferum victorem cepit et artes 
intulit agresti Latio; sic horridus ille 

defluxit numerus Saturnius et grave virus 
munditiae pepulere; sed in longum tamen aevom 
manserunt hodieque manent vestigia ruris.’ 

5 I suggest, in passing, that if “‘malum dabunt 
Metelli Naevio poetae ’ had been ‘typical’ Horace 
would never have exhibited his shudder of dis- 
taste; this line is as unblemished rhythmically 
as any of those found in his own lyrics. 

© This and the other passages cited from Livy 
4599.3 


can be read as Saturnians without the orgy of 
emendation which Baehrens employs (Fragm. 
Poet. Rom., pp. 35, 294 f.) in turning them into 
hexameters. Lindsay appears to me unneces- 
sarily diffident about accepting some of them, 
committing himself only to the second half of 
No. 8 below, and a few lines each from Nos. 1 
and 13. The verses are rough and irregular, one 
freely grants; but this is what one would expect 
from the testimony of Virgil, Livy, Horace, and 
the later grammarians, and what one is forced to 
acknowledge in the only reliable evidence that 
we have, the pre-Bassian inscriptions. Would 
anyone doubt that if good fortune should provide 
us with an additional score of Saturnian inscrip- 
tions, the variety in forms would be materially 
increased? I would not insist that Livy’s text 
is an exact copy of his originals at all points, but 
I do not believe that it differs from them to any 
great extent. 
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2. A plaque set up with a statue of Jupiter in 380 B.c. by T. Quinctius the dictator 

(Liv. VI. xxix. 8-10): 
‘Iuppiter atque divi omnes hoc dederunt 
ut T. Quinctius dictator oppida novem caperet.’ 

3. Probably the inscription accompanying the gold wreath dedicated in the same 
period by the same T. Quinctius; cf. Festus, s.v. trientem (where the oratio obliqua 
obscures the original form): ‘Trientem tertium pondo coronam auream dedisse (se) 
Iovi donum scripsit Quinctius dictator cum per novem dies totidem urbes et decimam 
Praeneste cepisset.’ 

4. Four elogia Scipronum (Buecheler, Carm. Lat. Epigr. (referred to hereafter 
as CLE) 6-9) of the third century B.c.? 

5. The elogium of A. Atilius Calatinus, cos. B.c. 258, 254; dictator 249; censor 247 
(Cic. De Sen. 61; De Fin. i. 116): 

“Hunc unum plurimae consentiunt gentes 
populi primarium fuisse virum.’ 

6. The ’O8vceceva of Livius Andronicus, second half of the third century B.c. 

7. The Bellum Poentcum of Cn. Naevius, late third century B.c.? 

8. Two prophecies of Marcius, purporting to have been issued before 212 B.c. 
(quoted by Liv. xxv. xii. 5-10, and the second by Macrobius, also, Saturn. 1. xvii. 28) :4 

(a) ‘Amnem, Troiugena, fuge Cannam 

ne te alienigenae cogant in campo Diomedis 

conserere manus. Sed neque credes tu mihi 

donec compleris sanguine campum 

multaque milia occisa tua deferet amnis 

in pontum magnum ex terra frugifera ; 

piscibus atque avibus ferisque quae incolunt terras 

iis fuat esca caro tua [lacuna?]; 

nam mihi ita Iuppiter fatus est [/. fatust ?].’ 
(6) “Hostes, Romani, si ex agro expellere voltis, 

vomicam quae gentium venit longe, 

Apollini vovendos censeo ludos 

qui quotannis comiter Apollini fiant ; 

cum populus dederit ex publico partem, 

privati uti conferant pro se atque suis; 

lis ludis faciendis praesit [/. praesiet ?] praetor 

is qui ius populo plebeique dabit summum ; 

decemviri Graeco ritu hostiis sacra faciant. 

Hoc si recte facietis, gaudebitis semper 

fietque res vestra (multo?) melior ; 

nam is deum exstinguet perduelles vestros 

qui vestros campos pascit placide.’ 

(In 1. 1 Macrobius reads hostem; in 3, censeo before vovendos; in 7, Ms for us, 
and 1s praetor; in 11, publica for vestva; in 12, divus for deum; and in 13, pascunt 
for pascit; and omits lines 5 and 6.) 





* That these were meant to be taken as verse 
is established not only on intrinsic grounds but 
also by the use of incised horizontal lines to 
indicate verse endings in No. 7 and by the 
application of the word carmen by Cic. De Sen. 61 
to the similar elogium of Calatinus. 

2 Established as Saturnian by the testimony of 
Varro and Cicero referred to above in p. 141, n. 1. 


3 That these prophecies were in verse is 
vouched for by Liv. loc. cit. 2-5, 8, 11, and that 
the verse was Saturnian appears from Cic. Div. 1. 
114 f.: ‘Eodem enim modo multa a vaticinanti- 
bus saepe praedicta sunt neque solum verbis sed 
etiam ‘‘versibus quos olim Fauni vatesque 
canebant”. Similiter Marcius et Publicius vates 
cecinisse dicuntur.’ 
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g. Fragment of another prophecy by Marcius; cf. Fest.: ‘negumate in carmine 
Cn. Marcii vatis significat negate cum ait: 

‘“‘Quamvis noventium duonum negumate’’’. 

10. Probably the response given by an haruspex to the mother of Seppius Loesius 
of Campania some years before 211 B.c. (Liv. XXVI. vi. 14), although the precise form 
is obscured by the indirect quotation: ‘. . . summum quod esset imperium Capuae 
perventurum ad eum puerum....’ 

11. A plaque dedicated by M’. Acilius Glabrio (who celebrated a triumph over 
Antiochus and the Aetolians in 190 B.c., according to Liv. xxxvul. xlvi. 1-6), from 
which a line is cited! as a Saturnian by the ‘scriptor incertus’. 

12. Lines said to have been composed by Ennius on Scipio (Africanus?) (Tre- 
bellius Pollio, Div. Claud. vii. 7): 

‘Quantam statuam faciet populus Romanus; 
quantam columnam quae res tuas gestas loquatur! ’ 

13. [he verses inscribed over the doorway of a temple in 179 B.c. by L. Aemilius 
Regillus (Liv. Xt. lii. 5 f.) :? 


“Duello magno dirimendo, regibus subigendis, 
caput patrandae pacis haec pugna exeunti 
Lucio Aemilio Marci Aemili filio 

(lacuna? So Mueller] 
auspicio imperio felicitate ductuque eius 
inter Ephesum Samum Chiumque, inspectante [eos ipso?} Antiocho, 
exercitu omni, peditatu, equitatu elephantisque 
classis regis Antiochi antea sic victa 
fusa contusa fugataque est ibique 
eo die naves longae cum omnibus sociis captae 
quadraginta duae. Ea pugna pugnata 
rex Antiochus regnumque (lacuna? So Mueller] 
Eius rei ergo aedem Laribus permarinis vovit.’ 


14. Dedicatory verses of the consul Ti. Sempronius Gracchus, 174 B.c. (Liv. XLI. 
xxvill. 8 f.): 


“Tiberi Semproni Gracchi consulis imperio auspicioque 

legio exercitusque populi Romani 

Sardiniam subegit. In ea provincia 

hostium caesa aut capta supra octoginta milia. 

Re publica felicissime gesta atque liberatis (sociis ’), 
vectigalibus restitutis, exercitum salvum atque incolumem 
plenissimum praeda domum reportavit ; 

iterum triumphans in urbem Romam rediit. 

Cuius rei ergo hanc tabulam donum Iovi dedit.’ 


(The first hemistich is expanded beyond the Saturnian limits.) 

15. An inscription set up by L. Mummius soon after 146 B.c., when he dedicated 
spoils to Hercules Victor (CLE 3). 

16. Verses (not preserved) written by the poet L. Accius and inscribed on a 
temple of Mars dedicated by D. Brutus Gallaecus, cos. 138 B.c.% 


1 See p. 136. exornavit suorum.’ 

2 From which the ‘scriptor incertus’ (cf. Schol. Bob. ad loc.: ‘Hic Brutus Gallaecus 
Pp. 136) cites the first line as coming ‘ex Regilli fuit cognomento ob res in Hispania non minus 
tabula’. strenue quam feliciter gestas. Eius etiam nomine 


3 Cic. Pro Arch. 27: Decimus quidem Brutus, (Accii) poetae tragici exstat liber cuius plurimos 
summus vir et imperator, Acci, amicissimi sui, versus quos Saturnios appellaverunt vestibulo 
carminibus templorum ac monumentorum aditus _ templi Martis superscripsit Brutus.’ 
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17. The epitaph of M. Caecilius, dated by Buecheler on the basis of spelling and 
letter forms in the late second or early first century B.c. (CLE 11). 

18 and 19. The epitaphs of C. Quinctius Prothymus (CLE 12) and M. Vergilius 
Eurysaces (ibid. 13), which Buecheler adjudges respectively as not later and not 
earlier than the age of Cicero. 

Soon after this time, as remarked previously, the Saturnian became anathema to 
Roman literary circles; but, if we may credit Horace, it was not extinct. “Sed in 
longum tamen aevom’, he asserts, ‘manserunt hodieque manent vestigia ruris.’ 
Where were these persistent ‘traces of the countryside’ to be found? Not in the 
Augustan poets; but doubtless just where one would expect to find them ; i.e. among 
the country folk, as suggested by Virgil, and the non-literary people in general. 
Although it is some time before we again run across actual Saturnians, there are 
two kinds of popular verse in this period that are of some significance.' 

One is the trochaic tetrameter catalectic, used both in the ribald chants of soldiers 
in triumphal processions? and elsewhere. 

The following, on L. Licinius Crassus, who died B.c. 91 (cited by Baehrens, Fragm. Poet. 
Rom., p. 276, from Marius Plotius Sacerdos, Keil, vi. 461) will serve as an example :* 
‘Postquam Crassus carbo factus est [/. factust], Carbo crassus factus est.’ 

The other type that we note here is that of the non-Ambrosian hymns—poetry 
arising among the common people, and based on accent. 

Finally, we come back to inscriptional Saturnians in three epitaphs, the first two 
of which Buecheler and Lommatzsch include among the hexametri and the third 
among the commatica. 

First is one of about A.D. 400 (CLE 2016): 

‘Adspiravit infanti deus aelectae puell{ae. 
Parva fuit in carne verum perfecta [in mente; 
patri cara matrique dulcis digniss[ima virgo. 
Hanc placuit deo raptam adsumere san{[ctis. 
Spiritu plena sapiens ad regna tetendit 
Anastasia secundum nomen credo fut{uram.’ 

The second is dated A.D. 642 (CLE 721): 

‘Haec cava saxa Oppilani 
glo[rioso] ort{u] natalium 
Opib(u)s quippe pollens 
iacula vehi precipitur 

In procinctum belli necatur 
Naviter cede perculsum 
exanimis domu reducitur, 
Lugit coniux cum liberis 
Decies ut ternos ad quater 
pridie Septembrium Idus morte a Vasconibus multatus. 
Era sescentensima et octagensima id gestum memento. 
Sepultus sub d(ie) quiescit VI Id. Octubres.’ 


continet membra 
gestu abituq. co[nspi|c[u]um. 
et artuum virib(u)s cluens 
predoq. Bacceis destinatur. 
opitulatione sodalium desolatus. 
clintes rapiunt peremtum ; 
suis a vernulis humatur. 
fletib(u)s familia prestrepit. 
quaternos vixit per annos 





1 We should not fail to remember also the 
prominent role of accent in the verse of the 
third- and second-century B.c. playwrights, or 
the general harmony of ictus and accent in 
Cicero’s clausulae (cf. Zielinski, Das Clauselgesetz 
in Ciceros Reden). 

2 For this custom cf. Liv. IV. xx. 2 (of B.C. 437): 
‘in eum milites carmina incondita aequantes eum 
Romulo canere;’ ibid. lui. 11 (of 410 B.C.): 
‘alternis inconditi versus militari licentia iactati 
quibus consul increpitus, Meneni celebre nomen 


laudibus fuit;’ Plin. N.H. xix. 144: ‘nec non 
olus quoque silvestre est triumpho divi Iuli car- 
minibus praecipue iocisque militaribus celebra- 
tum; alternis quippe versibus exprobravere 
lapsana se vixisse apud Dyrrachium, praemio- 
rum parsimoniam cavillantes.’ 

3 Is it without significance that the trochaic 
tetrameter is not used at all by the Augustan 
poets? 

+ For others, cf. Vell. Paterc. 11. xvii. 4; Suet. 
Div. Iul. 49, 51, 80; Calig. 6. 
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This is crude even for Saturnians, but, in my judgement, utterly impossible as dactylic 
hexameter. The third instance is much clearer, an epitaph of the tenth (?) century a.D. 
(CLE 1622): 


“Membra fulgent hic urna anus religiose. 
Rite carne devicta in sobria, fama casta, 
arce celesti et aula sum tecta hic saxea cava.’ 


We have, then, considerable traces of a fairly large amount of Latin accentual 
poetry over a long period from prehistoric times to perhaps the tenth century A.D., 
some from the pens of early authors such as Livius Andronicus, Naevius, and Accius, 
some from religious rituals, some from dedications, some from epitaphs, with a strong 
accentual influence manifest also in the plays of the early dramatists and in popular 
songs. Accentual poetry was the vehicle of literary circles until it was displaced by 
the more polished Greek rhythms, but persisted ‘in the countryside’ and among 
the vulgares all the time, coming to prominence again in the hymns of the Christian 
communities. 

What, we now ask again, would rhythmus mean to Servius in the fourth century 
A.D., who knew all the ‘rules’ of classical scansion but for whom the whole system 
was artificial, because in his time the feeling for quantity was dulled, and who must 
have been acquainted with plenty of accentual folk-poetry actually in use in his 
own day? I suggest that it was something as vague as the present colloquial word 
‘swing’; that Servius was pointing out that Saturnian, a verse used only among the 
unerudite (vulgares), differed from the poetry of the academic and literary circles 
in that it was not dependent on quantities but only on this (accentual) ‘swing’. 
The germ of this idea he may have got from Remmius Palaemon,! where the ‘cantica 
poetarum vulgarium’ are set apart as ‘non metrica ratione sed numerosa scansione 
ad iudicium aurium examinata’. That the Venerable Bede so understood Palaemon’s 
doctrine is clear? from the fact that when he wishes to illustrate the sort of rhythmus 
used by the ‘vulgares poetae’ he quotes two accentual hymns. I suggest that 
Servius’ view is exactly that of Bede, and that if he had seen fit to give an example 
of what he meant by ‘ad rhythmum solum vulgares componere consuerunt ’ he would 


(like Bede) have cited verses plainly based on an accentual rhythm. 
O. J. Topp. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


T See p. 133, n. 2, No. (2). 2 See p. 134, n. 2, No. (9). 








THE COMPOSITION OF THUCYDIDES’ HISTORY 


THE problem of the composition of Thucydides’ History, first raised by Ullrich in 
1846, has evoked a mass of controversial literature.! In this article I shall confine 
myself to the main arguments and conclusions. 

Thucydides’ history is unfinished, not only because it breaks off at 411 B.c., but 
also because the style is uneven. The history of the Archidamian War to 424 B.c. 
and of the Sicilian War is fully polished and complete; the remainder is lacking in 
stylistic finish and particularly in the set speeches which characterize the completed 
books. This unevenness can be explained by the circumstances of Thucydides’ life. 
For the period 431-424 B.c. he could obtain full information at Athens and, after his 
exile in 424 B.C., at Sparta and elsewhere; for the Sicilian War he could obtain full 
information in Sicily? from the Siceliotes and from the Athenian prisoners. He was 
thus in a position to complete his history for these two periods. During his exile 
from 424 B.C. to 404 or 403 B.C. he lacked the information from the Athenian side, 
which was necessary for the completion of the remainder of his work. Further light 
is shed on the unevenness of finish by Thucydides’ method of composition. He informs 
us (1. 1) that he began his work at the beginning of the war, and (v. 26. 5) that he was 
watching and applying his judgement throughout the Twenty-seven Years War ;? 
and the statement (v. 26. 1) that he wrote the history down to the capture of the 
Peiraeus implies his collection of material down to 404 B.c. The working up of this 
material must have been conditioned partly by the circumstances of the war; in 
particular, the conception of the Twenty-seven Years War (v. 26) cannot have been 
formed until after 415 or 412 B.C. 

These considerations lead to the fairly certain conclusion that Thucydides wrote 
his history in three main stages of composition: in note form for the whole Twenty- 
seven Years War (of which none is extant), in consecutive narrative without set 
speeches or stylistic finish (for the period 424 to 411 B.c. apart from the Sicilian War), 
and in the final polished form (for the Archidamian War to 424 B.c. and the Sicilian 
War). Upon the second stage of composition it seems clear that Thucydides was 
engaged during his exile and after his return to Athens. But opinion is divided on 
the question when the third stage of composition was completed. One school holds 
that the history of the Archidamian War to 424 B.C. was written into the final form 
almost entirely between 421 and 415 B.c.; the other school believes this part and par- 
ticularly Book I to have been written mainly after 404 B.c. The history of the Sicilian 
War is believed by the majority to have been written before his return to Athens. 

Now the fact that Thucydides reintroduces himself at v. 26. 1 in the words 
yeypadge 5€ kai tadra 6 avrés Oovxvdidys ’APnvaios seems to admit of only one explana- 
tion, that he had already published a history of either a part or the whole of the 
Archidamian War before he wrote the introduction to the renewal of war after 
421 B.c. Further, the fact that in the history of the Sicilian War he returns with 
greater emphasis and at greater length (vi. 54 f.) to the argument about Hippias 
stated at i. 20, indicates that Book I, or at least this chapter in Book I, had already 
been published when the history of the Sicilian War was being written. It seems, 
therefore, a sound deduction that Thucydides published a history of a part or the 
whole of the Archidamian War before 415 B.c. 

The next question is: Was the history so published that which now forms the early 


? Summarized by G. B. Grundy, Thucydides Sicily shortly after 413 B.c. 
and the history of his age (1911), pp. 387 f. 3 The present participles in v. 25. 6 stress his 
2 It is generally agreed that Thucydides visited continuous attention. 
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books of Thucydides’ history? It is a priori probable that, after forming the concep- 
tion of the Twenty-seven Years War, he should revise the history of the Archidamian 
War and of the Sicilian War before incorporating them in the new comprehensive 
work. And there is certain evidence that he did revise; in the history of the Sicilian 
War the sentences vii. 44. 1 and 87. 5 can only have been written after 404 B.c., and 
in the history of the Archidamian War the reference to Hellanicus after 406 B.c., and 
the chapters ii. 65 and iv. 81 after 404 B.c. Thus the theory of a post-404 revision was 
born. Many scholars have pushed this theory so far that they divide Book I in 
particular into strata of early composition and of late revision ; they then argue from 
one stratum that the other stratum is incorrect or biased history. 

In Book I the main line of cleavage is usually drawn at i. 23. 6, on the assumption 
that the atria: represent the early Thucydides and the dAnbeordrn mpddacis dates 
from the post-404 revision period; from this chapter the cleavage splits the whole 
of Book I. As a motive for such widespread revision Schwartz! suggests that in his 
early draft Thucydides, confident of Athens’ ultimate victory, did not scruple to 
conceal Athens’ war-guilt ; but that after the defeat of Athens he concocted the revised 
version which made Sparta’s panic responsible for the outbreak of war. Another 
motive, suggested by Grundy, is found in the theory that Thucydides did not under- 
stand the true origin of the war until he formed the conception of the Twenty-seven 
Years War. Of these motives the first is no tribute to Thucydides’ honesty, and the 
second casts a slight on his intelligence, which becomes more serious when it is 
maintained that ‘the true origin’ was true not of 431 B.c. but of 413 B.c. 

Finally, the theory of post-404 revision in Book I must explain how the two drafts 
came to be juxtaposed and indeed interwoven at a vital point (23. 6) in their present 
form. Schwartz postulates a posthumous editor, who, failing to realize that Thucy- 
dides left two different drafts with different tendencies, pasted them together in 
their present form ; this hypothesis would be more palatable if the hypothetical editor 
had not been so scrupulous that he left the statement untouched at v. 26. Others 
postulate the death of Thucydides at the very moment when Book I was being thus 
revised. 

In view of the importance of Book I in this controversy it is desirable to form some 
conclusion as to its structure. One view is expressed by Grundy? as follows: 

‘But the most striking feature of the first book is the unexpected order in 
which its various sections appear in the text. Ingenuity can supply a reason for 
anything; but it is very difficult indeed to discover any adequate reason for a 
deliberate arrangement of the subject matter of the first book in the order in 
which it stands in his extant history. It is, in other words, most probable that 
the arrangement was not deliberate in the sense that it was not the order which 
the historian would have finally given to it, had he lived to make a full revision 
and elaboration of his work. It is not as if these considerations referred to an 
author who was unbusinesslike, illogical, or obscure in his methods. The matter 
of the rest of his work is arranged with the most scrupulous care and clearness. 
The contrast, therefore, which the first book presents to the remaining books in 
this respect is not a feature which can be ignored.’ 

This view seems to me very misleading. An analysis of Book I proves that it is 
constructed on a clear and careful basis; the arrangement is more elaborate than in 
the other books because the argument is deeper. And the structure of thought is 
the deliberate creation of one mind moulding the matter into an organic unity. In 
this structure the theses at 23. 6 occupy a key position ; therefore, no line of cleavage 


t E. Schwartz, Das Geschichtswerk des Thuky- formed this view in 1917. 
dides (1919); it is interesting that Schwartz 2 Op. cit., p. 407. 
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may be drawn at this point. We may then discard those theories which see in Book I the 
haphazard arrangement of early and late drafts representing respectively the airia: and 
the dAnfeorarn mpddacis view. On the contrary, it is clear that Thucydides held both 
these views at the time when he composed Book I into its present deliberate form. 

Before inquiring when Thucydides composed Book I in its present form, we must 
determine how much of the contents are essential to its structure. In what follows 
any doubtful sections will be noted. 

1-23. 3, constructed throughout on a system of ‘circular thought’, is as compact 
as a set of Chinese boxes ; two subsections 22. 1 and 22. 4 may be regarded as appro- 
priate but not essential to the argument. 

23. 4-6 contains the subjects on which the remainder of the book is based, and 
of which one is related to the thought of the preceding group. 

24-55 contains narrative which is all appropriate to the first aivia, and a pair of 
speeches which are interlocked by a parallel arrangement of arguments. The speeches 
are linked to the narrative by the arguments in 44. 2 and to a main theme in the 
structure of the book, that Sparta’s fear made war inevitable, by the thought at 
33. 3 Tov Se oAEpov .. . Et TiS Hudv py oleTar EceaOar, yrwpns auapTaver Kai ovK aicbdaverar 
tovs Aaxedaoviovs dofw 7H tyuerépw moAeunoeiovras (cf. 36. 1 and 44. 2 6 mpos LleAo- 
trovvnaious mdAEepos KTA.). 

56-66 contains narrative which all bears directly on the second airia. 

67-87 contains narrative appropriate to the remaining airia. and four speeches 
which have been separated by Schwartz and others into early and late drafts. The 
narrative divides into two groups, 67.4—79. 1 containing speeches by Corinthians 
and Athenians and 79.2—87. 3 those by Archidamus and Sthenelaidas. The aim of 
the Corinthians, alarmed by the situation at Potidaea and Corcyra, is to persuade 
Sparta to implement her promise to invade Attica, if Athens attacked Potidaea 
(71. 4, cf. 58. 1); their portrayal of Athens’ aggressive character is admirably suited 
to this purpose. The aim of the Athenians is explained in the narrative (72. 1) as 
being to prevent Sparta from taking a hasty decision by insisting on the strength 
of the Athenian Empire.' Accordingly, they disregard the incidents, which Corinth 
emphasized, as internal affairs of the Athenian Empire where Sparta had no locus 
standi (73. 1); they concentrate in 73.2—75 on the power of Athens in the Persian 
Wars and on the acquisition of an empire won by goodwill and retained in self-defence. 
But the argument of 76-7 seems irrelevant to the purpose of the speech; it is there 
claimed that the moderation of Athens as an imperial power compares favourably 
with the Persian régime in the past and an hypothetical Spartan régime in the future. 
In 78 the points calculated to deter Sparta are summarized. Thus the Athenian 
speech, with the exception of 76-7, is appropriate to the situation. 

The speeches of Archidamus and Sthenelaidas were delivered to the Spartan 
assembly when the embassies had withdrawn. Both speakers agree that Athenian 
aggression must be met by war (82. 1 and 86); they differ in that Sthenelaidas urges 
immediate war and Archidamus procrastination in order to cover her preparations. 
The tenor of their speeches is consistent with the promise already given by Sparta 
to Potidaea and with the feelings of the majority at Sparta (79. 2 and 88). Moreover, 
their arguments interlace with those of the Corinthians and Athenians, Archidamus 
replying to the former and Sthenelaidas to the latter. 

It is apparent then that the four speeches were written as a unity; within that 
unity each pair is appropriate to its own context in the narrative. The only chapters 
which may be separated off as irrelevant are 76-7. 


1 The sequel suggests that the Athenians were hint of power may not avert a hasty decision. 
misguided ; recent events have shown that the 
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88-117 illustrates the growth of Athens’ power which aroused the fear of Sparta 
and caused her to decide to go to war. To this end the narrative of the Pentekontaetia 
is directed ; but the sentence at 97. 2 seems superfluous. Thucydides there explains 
that his reason for including the account of the Athenian Empire (98 f.) is that his 
predecessors neglected it and Hellanicus treated it in a cursory manner without 
chronological precision. Now this is a reason for writing a history of the period 
479-439 B.C. ; but it is not a reason for incorporating it in the history of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. Thucydides’ motive in describing the Pentekontaetia is to illustrate 
that great movement centring in the growth of Athens’ power which compelled 
Sparta to go to war; the last sentence of 97. 2 ‘moreover it demonstrates the rise of 
the Athenian Empire’ hints once again at this motive. Thus the section 97. 2 is 
irrelevant ; its removal would not impair the argument. 

118-46 contains the speeches by the Corinthians and by Pericles which are inter- 
related by the arrangement of parallel arguments; and both speeches fit the context 
in the narrative. But the treatment of the ‘Curse of the Goddess’ and the excursus 
on Pausanias and Themistocles are utterly disproportionate to the incidents from 
which they spring; these sections do not seem essential to the main structure of 
thought on which Book I is based. 

The above review leads to the conclusion that almost the whole of the book 
was conceived and written as a unity. Certain exceptions (22. 1 and 4; 76-7; 97. 2; 
126. 3-12; 128-38) have been made by applying a strict standard of relevance; the 
possibility remains that they were written as part of the unity, but it cannot be 
demonstrated that they were. 

Armed with this conclusion we may resume the question, When was the unity 
comprising almost the whole of Book I composed? It has been shown above (p. 146) 
that before 415 B.c. Thucydides published a history of a part or the whole of the 
Archidamian War; if of a part, probably from 431 to 424 B.c.' And such a history 
would necessarily have treated of the outbreak of the war, which forms the entire 
subject of the present Book I. When Thucydides came to regard the twenty-seven 
years of war as one war and conceived the plan of a comprehensive history, did he 
incorporate the previously published history dealing with the Archidamian War? 
The reintroduction at v. 26 shows that he did incorporate it in a form recognizable 
in its new setting. Now, since almost the whole of Book I was written as a unity, 
we must conclude that it was written either before 415 B.c. for a history of the 
Archidamian War and incorporated in the greater history or after 415 B.c. for a 
history of the Twenty-seven Years War. If the latter view is taken, then the pre- 
viously published history must have been decapitated and our present Book I put 
in its place. But to this there are serious objections: the decapitated history would 
hardly have been recognizable, the second introduction at v. 26 would have been 
superfluous if Book I had been written to introduce the Twenty-seven Years War, 
and no explanation would be left of the short statement about Hippias at 20. 2 (cf. 
p. 146 above). There is, therefore, a strong probability that our Book I is almost 
entirely the first book of the previously published history of the Archidamian War, 
i.e. it was composed before 415 B.c.? 


1 It seems to me more probable that so meti- puts into the mouth of his speakers ideas which 
culous a writer would have published only the are more significant to those who know the 
finished part of his work, that is covering the sequel; but it is equally a part of his art that 
period prior to his exile in 424 B.c. But this is those ideas should be appropriate to the occasion 
immaterial in considering Book I. of the speech. Therefore it is almost impossible 

2 There are also somé remarks in the speeches to decide whether such remarks were added 
which have been thought to be inserted after after 404 B.C. or not. 

404 B.c. Like the Attic Tragedians, Thucydides 
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This probability is strengthened by a consideration of 1. 1. Thucydides states 
that at the very outbreak of war he realized it would be a ‘great war’ and of unparalleled 
significance, inferring this from the knowledge that both sides were entering on it 
at the height of their power, etc. If we take Thucydides at his word, he held this 
view and presumably expressed it in his history of the Archidamian War before 
415 B.C. 

These considerations cause me to date to before 415 B.c. the composition of Book I 
—except for the sections excluded as not essential to the main structure. Thucydides 
is an author fertile in thought and frequently uses parenthesis; it would therefore 
be pedantic to assume that these sections could not have been written together with 
the rest of the book. On the other hand, we have seen that there are certain traces 
of post-404 revision in the history both of the Archidamian War and of the Sicilian 
War. Chapter 20. 1 and 4 is not essential to the argument, but at the same time it 
is not out of place in the introduction to a history of the Archidamian War ; it probably 
was written before 415 B.c. Chapters 76—7 contain the apologia for Athenian methods 
in the empire and the suggestion that Sparta would prove a harsher mistress. Such 
an apologia would be in place either before or after 415 B.c., for the Archidamian War 
begot criticism on the Attic stage and elsewhere; equally Sparta’s harshness could 
be either conjectured before 415 B.c. or learnt from the experience of the years after 
404 B.c. The balance is so level that the dating of these chapters may be left open; 
if a decision were required, I should date them diffidently to a post-404 revision. 
Chapter 97. 2 is inapposite and the last sentence is redundant ; on artistic grounds, 
which are important in the case of Thucydides, this section is an insertion composed 
after 415 B.c. The mention of Hellanicus is the only datable passage in Book I; it 
must have been written after 406 B.c. 

Chapters 126. 3-12 and 128-38 contain digressions into earlier history which are 
disproportionate to the importance of the incidents from which they spring ; similar 
passages occur in later books (e.g. 11. 15; vi. 54-9). These reveal so deep a knowledge 
of earlier periods that they must be based on considerable research; and, as many 
of these passages concern early Attic history, it seems likely that the research was 
conducted at Athens. If so, it must have been either before 424 B.c. or after 404 B.C. ; 
as the years after his return were fully occupied with the incomplete history of the 
Peloponnesian War, the latter date can be excluded, and as Thucydides studied the 
Archidamian War from its outset the former date can be carried to before 431 B.C. 
The conclusion that Thucydides had made a special study of earlier history before 
431 B.c.' explains why at the very outbreak of war he realized its unparalleled 
significance ; for it means that Thucydides was already a trained historian, possessing 
that remarkable insight into the past which we find in the so-called Archaeologia and 
capable of criticizing Herodotus and Hellanicus on their own ground. It is therefore 
probable that the chapters 126. 3-12 and 128-38 are composed of material collected 
before 431 B.c. and that they were inserted where opportunity offered in the history of 
the Archidamian War before 415 B.c. 

It remains to reinforce by more general considerations our conclusion that Book I 
except 97. 2 and perhaps 76-7 was finally composed for publication between 421 and 
415 B.c. The use of elaborate ‘circular thought ’, which is peculiar to the early books, 
is most probably due to the influence of Gorgias ; this makes it likely that these books 
were written not long after the visit of Gorgias to Athens in 427 B.c. In Book I 
Thucydides attacks Herodotus on several points of detail; he also appears to be 
tilting against Herodotus in his defence of the quality of his own work (22. 4), in his 
insistence on the greatness of the war in contrast to the Persian Wars (1. 1 and 23. 1), 


‘ T am indebted to Mr. G. T. Griffith, who suggested this hypothesis. 
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and in his analysis of the causation of the war (23. 5-6, cf. Hdt. proem). Such polemics 
are likely to have been written shortly after the appearance of Herodotus’ work in 
the early years of the Peloponnesian War. 

The most persistent argument advanced against the date here suggested for the 
composition of Book I lies in the contention that the adAnfeordrn mpddacis view is 
untrue of 431 B.C. but is true of 413 B.c. The historical truth of the view is immaterial 
to my present argument ; it is enough to show that this view was tenable by Thucydides 
before 415 B.c. and was therefore not necessarily inspired by events after that date. 
He has given us his reasons for believing that ‘the growing greatness of Athens and 
Sparta’s alarm compelled them to go to war’; and this belief rests primarily on the 
considerations, that the growth of Athenian power in the empire and in the state 
was reaching an acme, and that Sparta, also at the height of her power, realized the 
growth of Athens and feared her encroachment on the Spartan confederacy (cf. the 
summary in 118. 2). In such a situation Thucydides believed war to be the necessary 
outcome by virtue of a law which may be called a law of human psychology. That 
these considerations were tenable in 431 B.c. seems to be beyond doubt; the power 
of Athens was at its greatest in the centralized control of a rich empire and in the 
accumulation of capital reserves, armaments, and man-power; equally Sparta had 
recovered from the effects of the Helot revolt and commanded the support of her 
confederates. The alarm of Sparta in such a situation was natural ; and the incidents 
which precipitated the outbreak of war lent substance to her fear. 

Grundy and others contend that the incidents show Corinth pushing an unwilling 
Sparta into a declaration of war. Their theory may be historically correct ; but it is 
not the picture as Thucydides paints it. In the narrative of the incidents friction 
with Athens widens from Corinth to the Peloponnesians and finally reaches Sparta. 
But, before the envoys of Corinth and the others made their representations, Sparta 
had already decided her reaction to the attitude of Athens; she had undertaken, 
without any prompting from her allies, to invade Attica if Athens operated against 
Potidaea.! And in the debate at Sparta, when the envoys had been dismissed, the 
temper of the Spartan people is represented by Thucydides as bent on war (79. 2) ; 
the only difference of opinion concerned the question whether war should be made 
ev raxet Or delayed. The decision of Sparta was not imposed on the Peloponnesian 
Confederacy ; the Peloponnesian Congress met to discuss the matter and voted for 
the policy of war, which Sparta had decided before 432 B.c. to adopt. In this way 
Sparta achieved her will; she had wisely delayed until the situation had so developed 
that her whole Confederacy was eager to follow her into war against aggression. 

Thucydides represents Corinth as an ardent advocate of war; but he does not 
consider that the decision lay with her.2 To him the war was waged between the 


1 The undertaking was given by 7a 7éAn 7Hv _— war (33. 3) has not been used because Thucydides 
Aaxedatpoviwy (58. 1), which implies that the does not state it as a fact. 





Spartan Apella had not been consulted. In the 
speeches of Archidamus and Sthenelaidas this 
undertaking, although it imposed an obligation 
on Sparta’s ‘honour’, is not mentioned; the 
reason for the silence may lie in the unwillingness 
of the executive to emphasize its own high- 
handed action or in Thucydides’ conception of 
what was fitting to a situation in which he repre- 
Sents the Spartan majority as already deter- 
mined on going to war. The undertaking to 
Potidaea was known to the Corinthian envoys 
(71.4). In my text the remark of the Corcyraeans 
at a still earlier date that Sparta was eager for 





2 Thucydides does not underestimate the 
influence of Corinth with Sparta; but he shows 
that Corinth’s desire for war was a parallel 
development with Sparta’s determination on war 
(e.g. 33. 3). The difference between them was 
that Corinth wanted immediate war, because as 
a sea-power she suffered in the incidents of 
Epidamnus and Potidaea, whereas Sparta as a 
land-power did not suffer by a delay which was 
calculated to convince all her allies of the need 
for war (71. 4 péxpe pev odbv rode wpicbw ipav 7 
Bpadurys; and Archidamus advising delay 85. 1 
éfeort 5€ tuiv paGddrov érépwv dia ioxdv). Had 
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power of Athens and the power of Sparta; and he represents Sparta as willing, 
indeed eager, to go to war. Even if modern historians think Thucydides to have been 
mistaken, he has shown good reason for his belief in 431 B.c. that ‘the growing 


greatness of Athens and the alarm of Sparta compelled them to go to war’. 


Finally, a clue to post-404 revision has been seen by Grundy in Thucydides’ use 
of d5¢€ 6 wdAeuos and 6 méXAepos 65e. The kernel of his theory lies in the belief that dd 
in the former case implies ‘its ordinary prospective sense’ and in the latter ‘a retro- 
spective sense’. This seems to me far-fetched, and I suggest the following explanation. 
Word-order in Greek, and especially in Thucydides’ Greek, imparts emphasis ; where 
ode precedes, it adds emphasis to ‘the present war’ in contrast, perhaps, to some 
other war, and, where ode succeeds, the usage is unemphatic. Thus whenever Thucy- 
dides numbers the year of the war he uses the unemphatic order, for it is obvious 
to which war he is referring ; equally in the other passages where ode follows (iil. 54, 
98, 113; Iv. 48, 133; V. 20; vil. 8) the identity of the war is obvious. But, whenever a 


contrast is drawn between ‘the present war’ and the past, o5¢« precedes 6 wdAepos.! 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Sparta been unwilling to go to war, the threat 
of Corinth to seek another alliance (71. 4) would 
have had no effect; after 421 B.c. Corinth was 
able to organize a secession from the Pelopon- 
nesian League, but Thucydides represents the 
League as solid behind Sparta in 431 B.C.; nor 
would Argos have welcomed the alliance of 
Corinth, which would have added the enmity 
of Athens to that of Sparta. 

1 3, 8 in contrast to the period of piracy ; 13 to 
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Ameinocles; 18 to Sparta’s early constitution ; 
23 to the Persian Wars; 24 to the earlier period 
at Epidamnus; 97 to the Persian Wars; 118 to 
the Persian Wars and the period of Athenian 
hegemony; ii. 16 to early Attica; 21 to Pleis- 
toanax’s invasion; 34 to earlier custom; vi. 17 
to generalizations and the Persian Wars. vii. 44. 1 
and 56 fin. contain an implicit contrast probably 
between the Sicilian War and the Twenty-seven 
Years War. 
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THE MEANING OF EURIPIDES’ ORESTES 


ORESTES, like Hercules Furens, deals with madness and crime; but, whereas in the 
latter Euripides treats his subject with Aeschylean mysticism, in this play he attempts 
a pathological study of criminality. For subtlety of psychological insight this play 
is comparable to Hamlet, but it is far more dramatic than Shakespeare’s play. In 
fact, the first impression made upon the reader is that it is ‘good stage’, an opinion 
shared by the actors of the fourth century. Yet it has not infrequently been con- 
demned by modern critics; and some, instead of understanding it, have written 
almost as though it had no point at all. The main difficulty is the contradictory 
statements made about Orestes’ guilt. In one place Orestes will openly blame Apollo 
(e.g. ll. 28-31 or Il. 591-6); in another he admits to being tortured by a guilty con- 
science (Il. 395-6). This is a division in Orestes’ mind, which is the victim of more than 
one contradiction ; it is not inconsistency on the author’s part. Further, Euripides is 
describing a process of demoralization, not a state; and therefore what is true of 
the characters in one part of the play is not necessarily true at another.’ As the 
play is dynamic, interpretation too must be progressive and take the form of a 
running commentary. 

The opening of the play is important. It is no formalized prologue. ‘There is 
nothing so dreadful but that man is liable to endure it’,? says Electra. The play is 
to be one of wd@os and évudopa BexjAaros. The burden of suffering in this case—note 
the yap 1. 4—is shown to be the blood feud and hereditary sin in the house of Atreus. 
This has only recently manifested itself once again in Orestes’ murder of his mother. 
Electra lays all the blame for this upon Apollo and implies that Orestes was forced 
against his will to an act that spelled his own disgrace. She freely admits her own 
complicity (ll. 28-32). The next character to appear is Helen. Electra has already 
shown her contempt for her by her sneer in Il. 56-9. But even if Helen also is a sinner, 
it is a little injudicious of Electra to gloat over the hatred of the Argives for her 
when she is herself awaiting trial by the same judges. When Helen puts forward a 
similar claim to Electra’s, that her offence was involuntary, that she sailed to Ilion 
Geopavet wotpw (1. 79), we must begin to suspect our author of a deep purpose; and 
we are better able to appreciate the situation when Electra refuses to Helen the 
extenuation that she allows herself and holds her to blame as xaxds dpovoica (I. 99). 
This bitterness against the apparently somewhat mild and inoffensive Helen prevents 
us giving our full sympathy to her when she bursts out indignantly against her 
vanity and her crime (Il. 126-31). 

In the following musical scena (ll. 140-207) and during the awakening of Orestes, 
perhaps the most important thing to notice is that Electra’s affectionate tendance 
of her brother is a little effusive and self-assertive. This may be perhaps because she 
is dyapos and drexvos. Orestes himself is rather weak and pathetic until the mention 
of Helen (1. 246). At this his remarks gain a new intensity, quickly rising to the mad 
raving of ll. 255-7 and 260-1. The mention of Helen has induced this fresh fit because 
to him also she typifies the evil of womanhood. It is clear that his obsession is twofold. 
First he is a misogynist. The great purpose of his life, constantly held before him as 


1 This is a second point of difference from that in the last part of the play his character 
Hamlet. Shakespeare is mainly concerned with has been influenced by the practical necessity 
the prince’s state of mind after his interview with of bringing the play to an end. 
the ghost. It is true that on his return from 2 Paraphrase of ll. 1, 3 by Paley (Euripides 
England Hamlet is changed; but we are shown with an English Commentary, vol. iil, p. 231, 
little of the process of change, and it may be London, 1860). 
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an ideal during his years of exile, had been the punishment of his murderous mother. 
To him the very name woman stands for evil. Hence the intensity of his appeal to 
his sister with the last two bitter words, 

av vuv dvadepe TOV Kax@v eLeore yap. 
Secondly, his mind is preyed upon by the difference between pretension and fact. 

Kat un povov A€y’, adda Kai dpover Tade, 
he says. As his character unfolds, it will become clear that this jaundiced view of 
life is largely a projection of his own divided, self-deceived mind. That subconsciously 
he realizes the inconsistency of trusting Electra is perhaps reflected by his hallucina- 
tion, when she appears to him as one of his mother’s Furies. 

HA. ovrot peOjow: xetpa 8° eumdréEao” eur 
oxnow oe mndav dvorvyh mndjpara. 
Op. pees pi’ odca THv eudv ’Epwiwv 

péoov p’ oxpalers; ws Badns és Taprapov. (Il. 262-5) 
This is the most horrific moment in Greek tragedy; nor less sensational is what 
follows, when Orestes seems about to shoot the whole chorus as Furies. When he 
comes to his senses again, his first thought is for his sister. He is a disgrace and a 
nuisance to her. The murder was his doing, but the blame belongs to Apollo, who 
instigated the unholy deed. The god is also guilty of being different from what he 
pretends to be; for 

tois pev Adyous nudpave, Tots 5° Epyouow ov. (I. 287) 
What is perhaps worst of all, Orestes knows that the deed did no good to Agamemnon 
in whose name it was done, that he would have begged for mercy to be shown towards 
his wife, and that he would have considered his son disgraced. 

Thus Euripides shows us a mind in the last stages of disruption. The one purpose 
he had is now accomplished. He is left without aim for the future, without any 
organizing principle. His scattered wits are left to flutter over the horrors of the 
past with clear apprehension at intervals of its wrongness and its uselessness ; 
and yet not sufficiently united even in this or sufficiently free from doubt and 
self-distrust to make any decision in the present or for the future. He admits that 
his sickness is a bad conscience (1. 396); but, without the strength of mind to turn 
his gaze from the past to the future, he surrenders himself to a weak fatalism 
(Il. 418-20). 

The entry of Tyndareus sets the stage for a debate on what is to be done with 
Orestes. The argument of Tyndareus is interesting and important. If Orestes is 
unpunished, he says, blood feuds will go on ad infinitum. It was to stop this that 
the religious taboo on blood guilt was devised. Besides, there are laws against murder ; 
and they are the only bulwark against 76 O@npiWdes (1. 524)—animalism or jungle law' 
—which is disruptive of states and societies. The gods are on the side of the laws; 
and, though Clytemnestra deserved all she got, it was not for Orestes or anyone 
else to take the law into his own hands (Il. 534 ff.). If Orestes’ defence is meant to 
be an answer to Tyndareus, it is irrelevant. His speech is rather a different point of 
view altogether, a childish primitive point of view, and even then not consistently 
maintained. First he says that he had to choose between loyalty to his father and 
loyalty to his mother. This is inconsistent both with his previous confession that 
his father would have begged him not to kill his mother and with disclaiming all 
responsibility for the murder as he does later. The fear of having to face death 
brings another hysterical outburst against women and by desperate, meretricious 
argumentation he pleads for recognition as a public benefactor (Il. 564-90). Finally, 
he tries to flee from the dock, so to speak, where he feels like a trapped animal, and 


1 With the use of this idea in Orestes compare ‘Tragic Spirit’, Greece and Rome, vii. 21 (May 
Macbeth and see Mullens, ‘Oedipus and the 1938), pp. 154-5. 
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to turn the censure of Tyndareus and the world upon Apollo. How different is his 
whining éxeivos juapr’, ox eyw from Prometheus’ cry 
éxwv Exwv Huaprov, odK apynoowat (P.V. 268) 

which translated into the idiom of the modern screen might become ‘I did it and I’m 
glad I did it!’ Orestes’ speech cannot be regarded as a reply to Tyndareus. They 
speak different languages. It is doubtful whether Orestes even understands the 
charge against him. The only thing he admits is that he is under a technical religious 
disability due to blood guilt, and he sees everything from his own narrow personal 
viewpoint. The result is naturally the exasperation of Tyndareus. This only confirms 
in the audience’s mind the unpleasant impression of him first conveyed by his pom- 
pous behaviour at his entrance; so we find that, as frequently happens, Euripides 
has given the sensible view to an unsympathetic character.! 

In this exasperated mood Tyndareus speaks still more bluntly and to the point. 
He may disagree with Orestes’ condemnation of women as a class, but he thinks it 
suits Electra admirably. She is the root of all this trouble. She has poisoned her 
brother’s mind; and she is therefore directly responsible for the murder and for Orestes’ 
depraved character. 

Orestes now realizes that his argument has failed. The net is closing in. He throws 
himself upon the mercy of Menelaus; and on the ground of his father’s sacrifices to 
regain Helen, begs not for justice but for generosity. Here also occurs his first 
mention of Hermione: | 

a 5’ Addis EXaBe ofayr’ Euts opoomdpov, 
€@ a” €xyew Tad0” “Epycovnv py xreive av. (Il. 658-9) 
Let there be no mistake. This is not generosity, but evidence of the hideous thoughts 
that can find a place in his mind. Finally, he appeals to Menelaus’ chivalry, 
épeis: ddvvatov. avTo TovTo: Tovs Pidous 
e€v Tots Kakots yp7 Tots pidovow woereiv. (Il. 665-6) 
Henceforward friendship is to figure largely in the play. We are tempted by the 
author to sympathize with Orestes’ complaint of friendlessness (ll. 718 ff.) and to 
greet the arrival of his friend Pylades—convicted murderer though he is—with 
sentimental satisfaction. The affection between the two is painted in warm colours. 
Pylades says Kowa yap ra ta&v pidwv (1. 735) and Orestes is quite effusively grateful 
to him for his companionship. 
rovr éxeivo, kTaaO Eraipous, - TO GvyYyEVves pOvor. 
Ws avnp Gots TpdTroLoL GuVTAK), Gupaios wv 
pupiwv Kpeicowv duatiwy avdpi kexriobat pidros. (Il. 804-6) 
The countryman who reports the trial also has a lot to say on the same subject. He 
claims to be loyal to his friends (I. 870), unlike some others, and he admires Pylades 
at the trial wor’ ddeAdov toa didw AvTovpevor (1. 882) just as much as he abominates 
the faithless Talthybius (ll. 895-7). He clearly approves of the rustic who declares 
Orestes to be a benefactor. But we have seen that any argument that neglects the 
existence of a criminal law must be wrong in Euripides’ view. In fact, the only 
support that Orestes gets is from men whose devotion to Agamemnon and his son 
is blind. They may be good men, but they are thoroughly unintelligent or prejudiced. 
When the poet wrote 
adroupyds—oimep kai povor awlovar yiv— (I. 920) 
he must either have had his tongue in his cheek or have been deliberately sneering. 
This is Euripides’ first criticism of friendship and reliance upon it. Far more damning 
criticism is to follow. Pylades returns from the trial with Orestes, swearing fidelity 
to the end. But what form does his loyalty take? He suggests that they should 
1 See Euripides: The Orestes, edited by N. Wedd (Cambridge, 1907), pp. xxx, xxxi. The whole 
introduction repays study. 
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murder Helen. The suggestion is hideously calculated to appeal to Orestes’ misogyny 
and to his resentment against Menelaus. Orestes jumps at the opportunity of com- 
mitting a crime of which he always claimed to be innocent—common, cold-blooded 
murder. And the motive which Pylades has in proposing it and which strikes the 
others as so admirable is nothing better than the cheap temptation to see others hurt 
as well as themselves (1. 1099). Pylades’ friendship has pushed Orestes to the farthest 
extreme of criminality ; and few lines in all literature carry such intense tragic horror 
as his expression of gratitude— 

ovK €oTw ovdev Kpeiaoov 7 piros cadys, 

od mAodros, od Tupavvis: aAdyiorov Sé Tt 

70 TAHG0s avradAaypa yevvaiou gidov. (ll. 1155-7) 
It only remains for Electra to suggest the crowning baseness, that Hermione should 
be kidnapped and her life threatened to secure their impunity. Throughout this 
scene she is devilish. She is just the type of woman that Orestes hates; but to his 
depraved mind she appears manly, although to him manliness normally connotes 
virtue. 

® Tas dpévas pev apoevas KexTynpevn, 

To o@pa 8’ ev yuvarki Onreiats mpézov, 

ws agia Civ paAdov 7 Oaveiv edus. (ll. 1204-6) 

Action works a transformation in Orestes. It orientates his thoughts and saves 
him from gloomy brooding over the past. As a result he loses his mental fluctuation 
and sense of guilt; and he regains his confidence. He appeals to his father’s spirit 
to come to his aid— 

dua. o€ yap macxyw TaAas 

adixws: mpodedopat 8” bd Kaovyvyrou aéber, 

dixata mpagas. 
This appeal works up to a three-part chant; and then we can see the unhealthy 
excitement of the conspirators. The nervous intensity is maintained by Electra while 
waiting for Hermione. Soon after the Phrygian appears upon the stage. He is 
grotesque, undignified, and ridiculous. Therefore his words are not likely to carry 
much weight with an audience. Yet it is from his lips that we receive the correct 
estimate of Orestes’ character in this part of the play. He calls Orestes and Pylades 
twin lions (1. 1401) and wild boars (1. 1459) ; Pylades is a blood-thirsty serpent (I. 1406). 
Menelaus too calls them lions later (l. 1555). They are no longer human, but have 
surrendered themselves without reserve to ro @npuddes. On his re-entry Orestes is 
clearly driven by an insane purposefulness and in a far more dangerous mood than 
we have yet witnessed. He displays once again his obsession by the difference 
between pretension and fact— 

devAia yAwoon xapiln, Tavdov ody ovTw Ppovav (Il. 1514) 

—and the Phrygian, though actually guilty of the charge, is saved by his frank- 
ness and by the acuteness of his appeal. For Orestes too knows the meaning of 
the fear of death only too well (ll. 1523-4). So he spares him, because his hatred 
extends only to women—not that he is a proper man either (Il. 1527-8). Mad 
excitement has relegated Menelaus to a second place in his thoughts. He is in the 
grip of his second obsession, the evil of women. So he rushes off to Hermione and 
tells Menelaus 

ovK av Kdpout Tas Kakas KTelvwv ae. (L. 1590) 
and that any man who can honour his mother is indeed happy (I. 1606). He is now 
beyond all control, caught up in the events of the moment, oblivious of any purpose 
in his actions except blood for blood’s sake. Therefore, although Menelaus capitulates 
completely—éyeis pe (1. 1617)—his surrender means nothing to Orestes. He calls to 
Electra to fire the house to make a holocaust of innocent and guilty alike. There 
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cannot be any textual corruption here.’ It is the grand climax of the play. Orestes’ 
degradation is complete. He is in a sub-human, sub-rational abyss of beastliness. 

Then the amazing thing happens. The hurly-burly is at its height. Through the 
din, without warning or announcement, sounds in clear level tones 

Mevédae, tradoat Ajj’ Exwv TeOnypevor 

DoiBds a” 6 Anrods mais 68° éyyds wv Kadd- 

at 8 ds Eudypns THd’ Ehedpevers Kopn, 

’Opéc®’, iv’ cidijs ots pépwv HKw Adyous, 
and all the figures on the stage stiffen in their attitudes like puppets. This is one of 
the greatest puzzles of literature. Some condemn it as the baldest, clumsiest use of 
the deus ex machina to cut a knot which the author could not untie. Mere clumsiness 
by such a skilful writer and at such a crucial moment is in itself unlikely ; and I am 
personally convinced that, in performance, this scene, however mystifying, would 
be most impressive and ‘good stage’. The temptation is to fly to the opposite extreme 
and to say that the scene in essence is mystical. This may be so; but an adequate 
interpretation of it is not forthcoming. Professor Gilbert Murray says that the actors 
are in a trance ‘of some supernatural kind’ and points out with what accurate 
psychology the author makes his characters behave on emerging from it.? It is in 
psychology that we may find the clue to the author’s meaning. To me the theophany 
suggests a sort of reflex action in the minds of Orestes and Menelaus which are 
strained to breaking-point. We know a little about the minds of mystics and mystical 
poets nowadays. It is when they are sunk in the uttermost mental blackness and 
blank despair that their vision bursts upon them ; and to be so melancholy or disturbed 
in spirit that the mind jumps back unaccountably to joy or internal peace is a not 
unfamiliar phenomenon. There may be another explanation not inconsistent with 
this. The play has been an illustrated argument, taking the audience through a 
discussion on crime and madness. Nothing is so illuminating in an argument as to 
suppose the opposite circumstances as a corroboration of the facts under discussion. 
The final method of impressing upon the audience the depravity of Orestes, and that 
it might have been avoided, is to show them the might-have-been. If only Electra 
had been happily married—if only Orestes had been under the influence of a good 
woman—if only—if only! In fact, the ending of Ovestes is comparable with the 
Dream Scene in Dear Brutus. The important difference is that to Barrie the cold, 
unpleasant facts are the reality. Euripides gives the impression that all the first 
part of the play has been a nightmare and unreal. The might-have-been is a reality 
into which the characters awake; and in that might-have-been the author leaves 
them. 

There still remains one question. Apollo assumes responsibility for Clytemnestra’s 
murder (1. 1665). What does Euripides mean by this? Here, too, only half an answer 
can be given. The might-have-been is becoming actual. Before Orestes can step 
forth into this ideal world, two things are necessary. First, he must be purified from 
the pollution of his dream. For this Apollo has given him detailed instructions 
(ll. 1643-52). Secondly, his self-respect must be restored. He must start with a clear 
conscience. Apollo’s admission absolves him. Whether this is the grace of God or the 


1 Prof. Gilbert Murray (Euripides and his Age, €xeus we such as Hermann suggested, aAd’ odyi gev- 
Home Univ. Lib., p. 159) says: ‘There is a brief fer od re Kaovyvijrn re 07 (see Paley, Euripides with 
wild attempt at bargaining; then hate in Mene- an English Commentary, vol. iii, p. 324, London, 
laus overcomes fear. He rejects all terms. 1860). But Menelaus does not call for help until 
Orestes’ party sets fire to the palace; and Mene- _his surrender has failed to stop the madman; and 
laus at the head of his Soldiers beats blindly at to my mind such behaviour of Orestes is the 
the barred gate.’ This seems to make it necessary natural, and even necessary, climax of the play. 
to suppose that something has dropped out after 2 Murray, Euripides and his Age, p. 160. 
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cynicism of Euripides, I leave others to decide. It is quite clear that Euripides did 
think Orestes guilty. The only question is the means of redemption. 

Finally, the others who share in the great reconciliation should be considered. 
It is to Menelaus that Apollo addresses his first words, words of comfort as much as 
reproof. He has been a pale character, snubbed by Tyndareus, reviled by Orestes, 
a patient listener to his nephew and his father-in-law when they are arguing what 
he should do. He isa poor creature and Apollo treats him with good-natured contempt. 
The explanation of Helen’s assumption is for Orestes rather than him. The only 
instruction he is given is to go to Sparta and mind his own business ; the only comfort, 
that he has lost a troublesome wife without losing her dowry. To Electra and Pylades 
not a word is spoken. They are to marry. They have shown themselves inhuman, 
both of the same type. Apollo says that they have a happy future before them. It 
seems impossible to us; but they_too must be emerging from what they are into 
what they might have been. It isa brave new world; and the play closes in the clear 





atmosphere and bright light of Peace, fairest of goddesses, and of Victory. 
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